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PREFACE 


The Swarthmore Lectureship was established 
by the Woodbrooke Extension Committec, at a 
meetung held December 7tn, 1907 the nunute of 
the Committee providing for ‘‘ an annual Iecture 
on some subyect relating to the message and work 
of the Society of Friends’? Ihe name “ Swarth- 
more ’’ was chosen 1n memory of the home at 
Margaret Fox, which was always open to the 
earnest seeker after Truth, and from which loving 
words of sympathy and substantial material help 
were sent to fellow-workers 

The Lectureship has a twofold purpose first, 
to interpret further to the members of the Society 
of Friends their Message and Miussion, and, 
secondly, to bring before the public the spirit, 
the aims and the fundamental principles of the 
Fnends The Lecturer alone 1s responsible for 
any opinions expressed 

The Lectures have usually been delivered on the 
evening preceding the assembly of the Friends’ 
Yearly Mectung in each year The present lecture, 
in abrmdged form, was delivered at Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N W 1, on the evening of 
May 25th, 1944 

A complete lst of previous Lectures, as published 
in book form, will be found at the beginning of this 
volume 
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Mik MBF RS ONF OF ANOTHER 


For as the body 1 one and hath many members and all the members of that 
one body being many are one body so also » Christ For by one Spirit are we 
all bapti.ed into ane body uhether we be Jeus or Centiles uhather we be bond 
or free and have been all made to drink into one Sport 1 CORINTHIANS Xit 12013 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS tell us that it as perhaps a mullion years 
since min appeared on the earth From the first he must 
have becn 2 social being, but 1t wis not until a few thousand 
years ao that he learned to create souietics complex and 
enduring enough to make hbstory From what we know 
of the earhese civilizations we can infer that he must then 
have had to face problems of the relations of man to society 
and of one society to another which we find later the subject 
of law and prophecy in the Old Testament and of discussion 
in Plato But never before this twentieth century have these 
problems confronted man on the world scale, or challenged 
him, as they do now’ ‘“ Solve us or persh’ 

This 1s because during the last century civilization has 
been changing with ever-increasing rapidity We are wit- 
nessing a new Renaissance, but, whereas the influence of the 
earlier Renaissance was limited for generations to the small 
educated fraction of the peoples of Europe, the message of 
our new-born scientific culture 1s carried round the world 
with the speed of light, 1s read by millions simultaneously 
and speaks to the ears of millions more who cannot read 
Our problems themselves are not new, they are as old as 
mankind But they have gained a new urgency, and the 
most urgent of them all is the problem of living together 

The Society of Friends has always believed that right 
human relations depend upon the relatuon of man to God, 
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hence its attitude to society 1s religious in origin § In this 
lecture I shall be discussing the relations of man to society 
a good deal from the psychological standpoint But so far 
ws region is true and psychology scientific there can 
be no conflict: between them, because they wall both be 
describing the same reality Indeed they should be capable 
of uding each other = [he task of psychology 1s to describe 
how the mind works, ind, if its working 1s disordered, to 
show how at cin be made to work smoothly and harmon- 
ously again) But what as a harmonious mind, and for what 
objects should it) be working? These are questions for 
telagon not for psychology 

The Christain secking a Christian analysis of the relation- 
ship of man to society will naturally think of Paul’s metaphor 

We tre members one of another Perhaps the famiharity 
of these words has somewhat dulled our minds not only to 
the vividness of Pauls imagery but also to the mchness of 
his meaning Ao omember 1s primanly a hmb, a differ- 
enuated segment of in organism with ats own specialized 
funcuions — But ume which erodes words as a stream smoothes 
pebbles has robbed == member ' of its biological precision, 
ind = omembcrship’” has come to mean often simply participa- 
tion in a body which is a mere multiplication of individuals 
Websters dictionary includes among the definitions of 

member — one of the persons composing a society, 
community or party an individual who belongs to an 
association is a Club member, a member of the Society of 
Fiiends The dictioniry-maker no doubt referred to 
nothing but verbil usage in placing the Society of Fmends 
among clubs and associations; but it is part of the thesis 
of this lecture that membership of the Society of Friends 
expresses a relationship such as Paul was describing, that 
this 1s true also of the larger human society, and that we as 
Friends have a contmbution to make to society of what 
we have learned and have sull to learn about human 
relationships 

Paul uses the umage of membership more than once and in 
1 Corinthans xn 1s at pains to explain exactly what he means 
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by it He begins by hkening the Church to the human 
body The relationship of the members of the Church 
to each other 1s similar to that existing between parts of the 
body, but,—and this is fundamental to Ins thought,—the - 
parts of the body do not have this relationship by themselves, 
but only through the eoxustence of a unifying principle 

“For, i fact, in one spirit all of us—whether we are Jews 
or Genules, slaves or free men—-were baptized to form but 
one body , and we were all nourished by the one spirit ” 

Paul goes on to consider speciilization of function within 
the body All the parts of the body are not ahke each 
has its special function to perform It is noteworthy that 
he approaches this question not from the stindpoint of an 
organ which might claim to be more important or essential 
than others but from that of the organ which feels infenor 
and fears that it 1s not important enough ‘“‘ Were the foot 
to say, ‘ Because I am not a hand I am not a part of the 
body ’ that would not make it any less a part of the body ” 
Pauls problem, as we may imagine if we picture the muscel- 
laneous assembly of Jews, Gentiles, slaves and free men in 
the early Church, was to convince the timid and self-effacing, 
the despised and rejected, that in the body of Christ there 
was no inferior organ each was indispensable ‘To explain 
this Paul makes use of a biological metaphor The unicellular 
organism must perform all its functions within its single 
cell and therefore can never reach any complexity When 
the multucellular organism 1s formed by the multiplication 
of cells which remain attached to one another 1t 1s possible 
for individual cells to become specialized in function, but 
at the price of a sacrifice of their independence They can 
now no longer exist alone, and, moreover, they are involved 
in the fortunes of cells to which they would have been 
indifferent if they had remained independent ‘If one 
part is suffering every other part suffers with it ”’ 

So, to return to the body of Christ, specialization means 
that some are apostles, some prophets, some teachers, “ then 
come pnuraculous powers, and then ability to cure diseases 
or render loving service, or powers of organization, or 
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varieties of the gift of ‘ tongues,’ but there 1s one ‘“‘ way 
of life which transcends all others’’—love We muss the 
essence of Paul’s argument when we begin reading, as we 
so often do, at versc 1 of the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
for this culogy of love, uttered indeed with the tongues of 
men and of angels, docs not stand by itself it 1s the develop- 
ment ind conclusion of what goes before — for it 1s love alone 
which can unite the differing members in one body, and love 
% only another name for thit Spirit which informs and 
nourishes the whole So we see that Pauls conception of 
the structure of the society with winch he was dealing involves 
four principles = mutual interdependence, specialization ot 
function, in cmotional bond and 1 spiritual bond — Paul 
wis Uunking of the early Church and addressing the com- 
munity of Christian behevers at Corinth the body he wis 
describing was the body of Christ, and in his day the question 
of the relationship of the Church to the rest of society had 
not arisen oat Ieast in the form in which it exists to-day 
Po-day our great problem 1s the problem of lining together 
not in the reidm of immediate personal relationships, but 
in a new ind specially acute form within the natuonal com 
mumty and within the world community In this. crisis 
Chnistuans beheve that the only hope of the world hes in 
secking to apply Christin) principles to the soluaon of 
problems ansing between) groups of individuals) within 
nations ind between nations themselves We recognize that 
we apply these principles very imperfectly within the Church, 
ind we aire confronted with the double difficulty created 
by our own inadequacy ind by the fact thit great masses 
of people he outside any Christian communion , yet the task 
of leavening the community 1s one from which Chrisuans 
cannot escape How in these circumstances are Christian 
principles to be apphed to social and natuonal relationships ? 
One of the distinctive features of Quakerism has always 
been the possession by Friends of a peculiar sense of member- 
ship of one another In qur meetings for worship and in 
our business meetings we know that we have access to an 
experience and a method which are capable of solving the 
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difficulues of social relationships, and we believe, too, in 
that of God m every man which 1s able to respond to the 
challenge of Chnstuan deminds_ So for Quakers the differ- 
ence between the Church ind the rest of socicty 1s not a 
difference of kind — It 1s a difference which 18 org inizational, 
provisional ind trinsitonil = it as the difference between 
sub actual ind sub-potential participation in the body of 
Christ Great as the implications of that difference are, 
the underlying unity 1s gre iter 

If this as truc, it follows that the sime principles which 
Piul set out is governing humin reliuonships within: the 
Ghurch must be equally valid for all human relationships, 
ind that thev cin only spread from within the Church 
outwirds Upon the Christiaan) Church, then, rests 1 
tremendous responsilnhty We are in the first: place the 
experimental workshop in which new and better forms of 
social relitionship hive to be put into practice, but we are 
challenged to much more than thit Fhe modern world 
is seething with ideologies—philosophical, psychological, 
biological, political and «economic In so far as these are 
false they ure a challenge to Christianity to meet them and 
show that 1t can satisfy the mind as well as the heart, and the 
needs of socicty as well as those of the individual — In so far 
as modern idea are true they are capable of enriching 
Christianity in both thought and action How far, we may 
ask ourselves, has the hold of some of these ideologies upon 
their followers been due to the fact that Christianity his not 
spoken to the condition of modern man in linguage which 
he can understand ? So Paul’s parable comes home to this 
generation with special force What does 1t mean to be 
members of one another through the baptism of the Spirit, 
and how is thit meaning to be put into practice ? 
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If 
AI TRUISM AND LOVE 


The multivellular organism isin uself a canant from the perennial antagonism 
of cell and cell — Instead of that eternal antagonism tt 1s a making use of relatedness 
to bind cell to cell far co operation — The multicellular organism stood for a change 
nso far from confit between cell and cell to harmony between cell and cell 
Teas surely more than mere analogy to hihen to those small beginnings of multwel 
lular life of mailhons of years ago the slender beginnings of altruism to-day 
Altruism as passion that would seem as yet Natures noblest product , the 
greatest contribution made by man to Iyfe— Sir CHARLES SHERRINGTON 1n 

Man on has Nature 


Sinck we hive to consider the behaviour of people in groups 
of various kinds it 1s natural to begin by asking what light 
psychology cin throw upon the subject, and what the 
psychologist, has to contribute to the solution of our social 
and rehyious difficulties Less perhaps than has often been 
clhumed, but nevertheless something important The 
cardinal idei which 1s common to all forms of analytical 
psychology, and which we owe mainly to Freud, 1s the 
concept of the unconscious We now know that unconscious 
mental processes play an important part in all our lives and 
influence our thoughts, feclings and behefs We are often 
moved by impulses of which we are not aware and often our 
conscious motives are not our real ones Almost equally 
umportint and closely related to the idea of the unconscious 
is the stress lad upon psychological differences between 
different individuals This idea, of course, 1s extremely 
old = It has recently been developed considerably by Jung 
with his tvpe-classification into extroverts and introverts and 
subdivisions of these Ihere 1s no general agreement among 
psychologists 3s to how psychological types should be 
classified, but we do not need a psychologist to tell us that 
psychological differences exist One person’s approach to a 
situation is by means of thought, another’s by means of 
feeling, vet another s 1s intuiuve, ind so on One _ individual 
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goes out warm-heartedly to others and finds social contacts 
easy another 1s shy and seclusve We do not know how 
far these differences are inborn, but it seems likely that they 
are much influenced by the experiences of the early years of 
life 

Of course there can be no adequate classification of 
personalities as complex and individual as men and women 
into a few types, but it is valuable to realize that we are 
often unconscious of the extent to which our own outlook 
on questions 13s conditioned by our psychological make-up 
Hence the main function which psychology cin _ perform 
for the individual 1s to enable him to know himself better, and 
to see more clearly the wy 1n which his thinking and feeling 
are influenced by unconscious motives, and, so far as he sees 
this, to make allowance for it and correct it, and to recognize 
the l:mutation and partiahty of his point of view even when 
thus corrected ‘The man who his applied this discipline 
to himself wall thereby understand others better, for he will 
recogmze in them the mental processes he has discovered to 
exist in himself But in all this the function of psychology 
8 a negative one to use a surgical term it 13 essentially 
orthopedic, corrective of deformity It will enable a man 
to walk better, but it will not tell him where to walk He 
must look elsewhere for a dynamic 

Ihe term, * group-mind ”’, 1s a recognition of the fact 
that individuals collected into groups are influenced by the 
mere fact of their association with others to behave differently 
from how they would if they were alone This 1s true of all 
groups , but groups differ greatly among themselves Some 
consist of persons brought together by chance or for some 
temporary purpose, such as a crowd at a cinema or a football 
match , others are of an enduring character based upon 
geography and tradition, such as a nation, or upon a common 
bond of feeling, thought and action, such as a church 
Simple and accidental groups will be capable of sharing 
only simple and relatively primitive emotions , for example 
panic evoked in a cinema by the threat of danger, or lynch 
law in a street crowd Enduring organizations like churches 
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and nations on the other hand, though they may exhibit 
primitive emotions with péculiar force, are also capable of 
the rich and enduring corporate mental activity which 1s 
manifested in the tradition of a religious society or in a 
national character and culture Thus, while the individual 
behaves differently in t group, his behaviour in the group 
may according to circumstances be either less or more 
intelligent, morally lower or morally mgher than his normal 
behaviour = [he individual swept along in an excited crowd 
to lynch a negro is ¢xhibiting a lower level of behaviour 
than 1s normal for him — Lhe same person at other times 
may be influenced by the general ethical level of the com- 
munity to show greater humanity than he would be disposed 
to do if Icft to himself — [he term ‘ group-mind ”’, of course, 
does not mcin that there 18 a mind of the group apart from 
the minds of the individuals of which it 1s composed But 
there as a collective mental activity which is the product of 
the minds of those Composing the group and which 1s modified 
by the fact that they are acting as 1 group and not as 
individuals 

Whether or not we ascribe at to 1 specific gregarious 
instinct, we are only descmbing facts when we say that man 
isa sociil being who cannot exist outside a society, and whose 
nature ind personality depend upon social relationships for 
their normal development In other words we are members 
one of another in a biological and psvchological sense and 
this mutual interdependence was tully appreciated by Paul 
Its wath some of the amphcanons of this that we must now 
concern ourselves A whole historv of mankind might be 
written in terms of the changing relationship of the individual 
ind the group — If we turn back to the earliest stages of the 
development of our race we find men hving in communities 
in which group feeling 1s extremely strong The life of 
primitve man is hedged about by the most complicated 
taboos, ind if these are offended against the welfare of the 
group 1s felt to be endangered This sense of communal 
responsibility for the sins of individuals 1s to be found 
repeatedly in the Old Testament Through the recognition 
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of communal responsibility the individual, as McDougall* 
says, ‘‘ 1s constantly led or forced to controt his individualistic 
impulses and to undertake action with regard to the welfare 
of the group, rather than to his own private interests ”’ 
Owing to primitive man’s lack of knowledge of the scientific 
laws of the world many of these taboos are irrational and 
useless in themselves Nevertheless they may well serve 
a psychological purpose of the utmost value since no primitive 
society could survive in which there was no psychological 
means by which individualistic impulses were subordinated 
to the needs of the community As society evolves, however, 
and many of the major dangers that threaten human life 
are overcome, and as increasing knowledge strikes at the 
foundation of many taboos, this form of communal control 
over individualism becomes weaker, and it 1s then possible 
for individualigm to develop within a society as long as it 
docs not go so far as to threaten the survival of the society 
itself Hence the growth of civilization has witnessed a 
growth of individualism, slow at first, but since the fifteenth 
century proceeding with a marked acceleration The 
Renaissance 1n science and philosophy and the Reformation 
in religion are assertions of the right and indeed the duty 
of the individual to form his own judgment free from the 
domination of tradition and authority, both of which are 
expressions of ideas which have been accepted by the com- 
munity in the past In economics individualism culminated 
in the ideas of the Manchester school, and the factories and 
slums of the industrial revolution Meanwhile not only had 
individualism become strong, but the communal conscious- 
ness had become absolutely as well as relatively weaker 
No doubt there have been many reasons for this but an 
important one has been the growth of modern society 1n 
size and complexity The communal intelligence, that 
is the intelligence of a society acting as a whole, simply has 
not kept pace with the problems it has been called upon 
to solve indeed as the history of the last fifty years has 
shown it has often been unaware of their existence Modern 


* W McDougall, The Group Mind, 1927 
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society 1n this respect has developed Irke a primitive dinosaur 
with a body fifty feet long and a brain the size of a chicken’s 
Under the Mental Deficiency Acts imbeciles are defined 
as persons who are incapable of managing ther affairs, 
and idiots as those who cannot guard themselves against 
common physical dangers What nations in the world 
to-day can be sid to pass these tests? It 13 clear that the 
primary cause of this 1s the failure of the group mind to 
develop parallel with the growth of society Gerald Heard* 
writes ‘ What then 1s destroying modern civilization, driving 
the democracies into atomized secession and so opening the 
way to tyranny as the only alternative to anarchy, 1s at base 
the growth of individuahem For the complete individual 
is unable any longer to believe in the self-sacrificing loyalty 
wand cnthusiism which have sustained human society ”’ 
And McDougillt writes “‘ If we had to name the principal 
difference between conditions of life of the typical savage and 
those of the average civilized man, one would, I think, have 
to point to the lack in the civilized life of those conditions 
which inevitably develop the group-consciousness of the 
savage Progressive weakening of the conditions 
that force the development of group self-consciousness has 
characterized the whole course of the development of civiliza- 
tion and has reached its cliamax in the conditions of life in 
our large citics ”’ 

But min cannot indefinitely deny his true nature and hus 
needs as a social being Hence during the last century we 
have seen in various quarters a sense of necessity for a 
seaw ikening of the group-conscgiousness But in so far as 
this has been felt as an emotional need only, a need for a 
more intense feeling of group-membership without any clear 
recognition of all that it involves, it has tended to lead to 
dictatorship, the submergence of individuality in submission 
to the group-mind, the enhancement of natonal self- 
consciousness and the heighteming of aggressive impulses, 
as we have seen in Fascism and Nazism. So far as the 

Gerald Heard Man the Master 

t Wo McDougall Joc cit 
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relatonship of the individual and the group 1s concerned thus 
1s to retrace the path of human evolution and to go back to 
the state of primitive society 

However cxaggerated individualism has become 1t would 
seem to have been in itself a necessary step in the evolution 
of human culture As long as the individual will 1s largely 
subordinated to the shared mental life of the larger group 
or community, personal qualities of intelligence, initiative 
and creativeness must remain relatively undeveloped A 
primitive man 1s to this extent less of a person than a civilized 
man The progress of civilization has depended upon the 
originality of those individuals who have succeeded in 
emincipating themselves from the ideas and practices of 
their contemporaries ‘This 1s most evidcnt in the centuries 
which succeeded the Renaissance when the defiance ol 
traditional authority was followed by an unprecedented 
flowering of human genius But, as we have seen, the same 
heightened individualism which brought so much benefit 
to mankind also ultimitely found expression in a competitive 
economic system The problem tor humanity at its present 
stage 1s how to sublimate individualism, so that the richer 
self-consciousness of civilized man may serve and not exploit 
his fellows 

However lowly and primitive human beings are, we always 
find them united in groups considerably larger than single 
families Each member of a group 1s conscious of his own 
group as distinct from other groups, and at the same time he 
is conscious of feelings of kinship with members of his own 
group which he does not feel for members of other groups 
What 1s m that binds men together in societies? Many 
psychologists yostulate a gregarious instinct Thus Trotter* 
writes “‘ From the biological standpoint the probability of 
gregariousness being a primitive and fundamental quality 
in man seems to be considerable ’’, 2 point of view accepted 
by McDougall This mght be thought to be no explanation 
at all but merely a description of a fact, and attempts have 
been made to explain human social organization in terms 


* Wilfred Trotter, Instsnets of the Herd in Peace and War 
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of emotional relationships between individual men Some 
allusion will be made to this later, but I believe that what 
has been called the gregarious instinct 1s “a primitive and 
fundamental quality in man” and not to be derived from 
any other instinct or feehng As Buber®* says, ‘‘ The true 
community docs not arise through peoples having feelings 
for one another (though indeed not without 1t), but through, 
first, their taking their stand 1n living mutual relation with a 
living Centre, and second, their beang 1n living mutual 
relation with one another The second has its source in 
the first, but is not given when the first alone 1s given — Living 
mutual relition includes feclings, but does not onginate 
with them = The community 1s built up out of living mutual 
relation, but the builder as the living effective Centre ”’ 
Thus we arc members one of another first, in virtue of being 
by nature soaal beings ind born into communities ,_ the 
feelings we «experience towirds our fellows are the outcome 
of this primiry greginiousness ind not its ciuse — [his 
explains how it 1s possible for men to remain hnked to their 
tcellows ana social community though their actions may be 
anything but co-operative and ther mutual feelings of 4 
kind which would disrupt 1 society of there were no stronger 
bond underlying them 

This, however, 1s exceptonal McDougall says that the 
emotional aspect of the operiton of the gregarious instinct 
is not sufhicicntly intense or specific to hive been given a 
name but for the most part we do experience in a greater 
oor less degree 1 feehng towards other members of our com- 
mumty which is well descnbed as a fellow-feeling and 
which when it gives rise to actions becomes altruism 
Altruism is a product of the gregarious instinct and would 
not by itself have brought men together into communities, 
but gregariousness by itself would not have carned social 
life very far unless men had been prepared to sacrifice thar 
own interests to serve other members of the group Freud’st 
psychology 1s essentially individualist and since he tnes to 
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explain gregiriousness and group psychology in terms of 
the individual emotuonal hfe he 1s quite unable to account 
for altruism  ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself? "’ 
he writes Why should we do this ? What good 
is it to us? How could it possibly be done ? 

And there 1s 1 second commandment which seems to me even 
more incomprehensible, and irouses sull sthonger opposition 
imme Jt as) Love thine enemies When [ think it over 
however, Tom wrong in treiting it as. great imposition 
It as at the bottom the same thing” — Trotter*, however, 
with greater insight sees that Utruism is inherent in human 
nature, but nevertheless, as soon as it assumes 1 new form 
tas always opposed by the herd M in as altruistic because 
he must be, not beciuse reiwson recommends it, for herd 
sugpestion opposes iny advance in altruism, ind when it 
can the herd executes the altruist, not of Course ws such but 
iS an innovator ind, again When we remember the 
fearful repressing force which society his uw tys exercised 
on new forms of altruism ind how constantly the dungeon, 
the scaffold ind the cross hive becn the reward of the altrusst, 
we are able to get some conception of the force of the 
instinctive impulse which his triumphantly defied these 
terrors, and to appreciate in some slight degree how irresistible 
in enthusiasm it might become if 1t were encouraged by the 
unanimous voice of the herd’ * Thus while adhering to 
psychology, and giving a strictly scientific account of man’s 
instincts, we have arrived at a position which begins to look 
famihar “an as the subject of a conflict between two 
impulses he 1s bound to his fellows by 2 tie which exacts 
from him service and self-sacrifice for others as the price and 
condition of hfe in a community , at the same time he 1s 
possessed by an egoism which will yield no more than it 1s 
compelled to by its opponent altruism Egoism will claim, 
and rightly, that it is the root of qualities of independence 
and drive which are serviceable and indeed indispensable 
to the community, and it will try to reach a compromise 
with altruism by which each will recognize the boundaries 
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of the other And the herd will jog along as comfertably 
as it can, taking care that altruism does not interfere with 
“ freedom of enterprise” But altruism will suffer no such 
limitation it. 18 a force which, as Trotter says, defies restric- 
tions It as remarkable indeed that there should exist an 
instinctive impulse capable of ammating exceptional 
individuals with a scnsitiveness far more acute than that of 
the average min Such devoted souls are haunted by 
wrongs which before their time have passed unfelt if not 
unnouced and their heightened awareness of evil gives them 
no rest until they Hive made their fellows see it with their 
eyes and finally abolish it) The progress of civilization 1s 
largely due to such pioneers of altruism, of whom John 
Woolmin 15 1 shining example 

As we have already secn, Paul’s argument in 1 Corinthians 
xa as the logical development of that mutual relationship 
described in the previous chapter as membership of one body 
It 1s not the cxcepuonil gifts, Paul argues, which are of 
primary importance in the long run, it 1s the development 
of in emouonal bond between all members of the group 
which he terms in Greek ayarn translated in the Authorized 
Version as ‘charity’ and in the Revised Version as “‘ love ’ 
If we leave on one side for the moment what spiritual con- 
sciousness can make of this relationship, 1s there any difference 
in kind between Paul's uyurn and that emotional link between 
the members of the human community which for psycho- 
logical purposes we have described as altruism? Although 
Trotter stresses the resisuveness of the mass of mankind to 
new developments of altruism and the martyrdom 1t inflicts 
upon the saints of social relationship, this 1s only half of the 
truth, and not the better half The pioneer social reformer 
achieves his object in the end by educating and obtaining 
the co-operation of the latent altruism of others unul what 
began as the insight of an exceptional person becomes the 
shared view of an awakened social conscience which 1s 
strong enough to sweep the evil away, as, for example, in 
the case of the abolition of slavery 

It as amportant to be clear as to the exact meaning and 
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implications of the Greek word dyary, which 1s often trans- 
lated “love” We are to “love” our neighbours, but 
what does this mean? Few words have so wide a range of 
meaning as “love”? What precise state of feeling, what 
sort of actions towirds them are we to try to cultivate ? 
The parable of the Good Samaritan provides an answer, 
none the less because it 1s more often regarded as an inter- 
pretauon of the word “ neighbour ” than of the word “ love ”’ 
Following, as tt does Jesus’ command to the lawyer that he 
should love his neighbour, the story told him not only who 
his neighbour was but what loving his neighbour meant 
Surely no story so short has ever been charged with so much 
meaning The netghbour was unknown to the Samaritan , 
he probably belonged to a different and hostile religious sect , 
the Samaritan rescued him from danger, provided for his 
ammediite needs ind even pledged his credit for any further 
necessary expenses And having done this he went on his 
way = Perhaps it docs not much matter whether we call this 
love charity or altruism the point is that it was not in any 
way determined by a previous emotional relationship between 
the benefactor and the recipient, but only by the reciptent’s 
need Whoever the victim had been, priest or Levite, 
young or old, man or woman, we know that the actions of 
the Samaritan would have been the same, because his 
nature was what it was 

It 1s clear then that in loving our neighbour we are not 
required to experience towards him those feelings of affection 
which we term love when describing closer personal relation- 
ships The words “altruism” and “love” as commonly 
used possess different meanings , in altruism the emphasis 
1s upon the act, in love upon the feelings for the recipient 
In love the feeling comes first and the service and self- 
sacrifice are the consequences of the feeling, altruistic 
action may be the result of a sense of duty or of pity, or 
eyen the response to the wrongs suffered by the victims of 
injustice or oppression Thus in the parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats the mghteous, ike the good Samaritan, were 
those who had pitied their fellow men and supphed their 
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necds, and so unconscious had they been of serving God in 
serving their fellows that these simple altruists were astonished 
when they learned that they were to be called ‘ blessed 
of my Father ’ 

In this parable Jesus secms to imply at any rate that it 1s 
possible to serve and love God without being conscious of 
doing so ind that there must be many such who would not 
call themselves religious and who could put their claim to 
love the Lord no higher than Abou Ben Adhem’s plea to the 
ing] Write me as one that loves his fellow men” = This 
should not surprise us af there 15 no difference in kind betwcen 
the altruism which finds cxpression in simple acts of service 
to others in everyday life and the highest manifestations of 
divinely inspired self sacrificing Jove and Quakers should 
not find at difheult to believe that this fellow-feeling and _ the 
impulse to service are born of the light within, even though 
ther source may be unrcecognizcd, so that many who devote 
themselves to socal service and the betterment of their 
fellows are loving thar naghbours even if they deny God s 
existence Are they not indeed manifesung God in spite 
Of then denial? For as Schweitzer puts it “* The essential 
element in Christianity as it was preached by Jesus and as 
was comprehended by thought ts this, that it 1s only through 
love that) we can attain to communion with God All 
hving knowledge of God rests upon this foundation that we 
experience Him in our hives as Will-to-Love’’*, or, in 
Maritain’s wordst Imphatly and ultumately everything 
which 1s authentic Jove, working 1n the world for the recon 
ciiation of men and the common good of ther hfe here 
below tends, under forms more or less perfect, more or less 
pure, toward Christ who 1s known to some, unknown to 
others ”’ 

Surely this must be so f we look upon the evolution and 
history of man as the development of God’s purpose, for then 
we shall recognize the biological, instinctive and almost 
unconscious sources of altruism as the divinely implanted 
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seeds out of which alone can grow spiritual, rational and 
willed acts of chanty And “the mystic love of humanity 

coinciding with God’s love for his handiwork, a 
love which has been the source of everything, would yield 
up to anyone who knew how to question it, the secret of 
creation '* 

Hence when the great servants of mankiid declare that 
the inspiration for their love of thei fellows 1s derived from 
then love of God, they are speaking of an altruism that 
has become conscious of its source — For only such a conscious 
remforcemcent will strengthen us to continue whens the 
spontancous impulse fails, ind will enrich our sympathies 
ind sensize our imiginiuons to recognize our neighbour s 
roubneed Jo sum up in Strectcr’s words Lhe formula, 
love God and love thy naghbour, provides us also with an 
unsurpissable cxapression of the ight relation between 
Ethics and Rehwon the love of God 1s the precondition 
ind the inspiration of the love of min, the love of man 1s the 
practic ul expression of the love of God It 1s uso an ideal 
which is impitient of any static conception of Ethics or 
Religion So fir from conflicting with the idei of cyolution, 
it necessarily demands for its realization an unending 
development Only i man advances in personal morality 
can he really learn to love God — only as there 1s social 
progress can he effectively put in practice the love of 
man ”’ 

This last sentence carries us a step further on our way 
What 1s the relationship between social progress and the love 
of man? We have seen that what we may call natural 
altruism cannot be relied upon to carry the mass of mankind 
very far All altruism manifested in social progress 1s the 
product of spiritual leadership, and in the past it has been 
possible to distinguish, though not sharply, two levels of 
such leadership At the highest levels are those visionaries 
who first perceive and proclaim what 1s wrong’ Then there 
is a much larger group of people who, while incapable of 
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making this discovery for themselves, are illuminated by 
the vision and fired by the enthusiasm of the pioneers, and 
become the rank and file of the army of reform It 1s their 
task to spread the light until a sufficient number of those 
with whom rests the power to make a change are convinced 
of its necessity [his 1s an education in altruism which 
rests upon mins capicity to respond to the light, when he 1s 
shown it The part that this pracess plays in social progress 
can hardly be cxiggerated Its importance 1s_ two-fold 
It stresses the fact that there is a social as well as an individual 
approich to human betterment We are sometimes told 
that the only wiy to change society 1s to change its members 
individuilly But this 1s not only unduly pessimustic , 
ataimvolyves +t disregard of man’s nature as a social being and 
what as implied by our membcrship one of another Because 
mani a social bemyg the spiritual level of a whole society 
can be lifted permanently by a few dedicated individuals, 
and i great reform such 1s the abolition of slavery can be 
brought about even though in other respects the ethical 
development of the mass of its members remains substantially 
unchanged — This fact 1s at the same time an encouragement 
ind 3 challenge to all who are working for human progress 
What 1s involved 1s the awakening of what 1s sometimes 
called 1 ‘social conscience’, and the term 1s a good one, 
tor it means that some members of a group have to perform 
for the group-mind the same function which conscience 
performs for the individual mind D)hfferent groups will 
act as a social conscience about different questions as to which 
each feels a special concern How such spiritual leadership 
operates must depend upon how a society 1s organized 
In an aristocratic or oligarchical society, such as eighteenth 
century England, the number of people who have to be 
uoused to abolish a particular evil is small Even in many 
democratic countries public opinion is formed and issues 
are decided by a relatively small number of people But 
the more truly democratic a country becomes, and the more 
uts individual citizens are requred to form a judgment on 
important issues, the greater 1s the politcal need for the 
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ethical education of the whole population and for a spiritual 
leadership which can reach and challenge every voter 

But there 1s one notable difference between modern 
society and its predecessors which raises unprecedented 
problems, and that 1s the enormous increase 1n social com- 
plexity This has had several consequences The more 
obvious and relatively simple evils which could be exposed 
by a few ardent reformers hive been removed, but as society 
has become more complex it has developed subtler evils 
which are much more difficult to challenge The work of 
Elizabeth Fry and the early prison reformers was actually 
rendered easier by the grossness of the abuses they were 
fighting against, but the awakening of a social conscience 
to the evils of the disinfected and soulless modern prison 
system 1s in its way more difficult Then the very complexity 
of society has induced a sense of powerlessness in those who 
attempt to grapple with its problems Who 1s capable of 
grasping entire the sorry scheme of economic relationships 
in order to remould it nearer to the heart’s desire >? Who 
can claim to understand the factors, economic, political and 
psychological, which in a single generation have brought 
about two world-wars which only an infinitesim il number of 
the world’s mnhabitants can have consciously desired ? And 
if we cannot understand the causes of war, how can we hope 
to prevent it? 

The problem of human betterment has thus assumed an 
enurely new form, and until we realize this we shall continue 
to feel baffled because of the failure of methods of approach 
which were appropriate enough 1n a simpler state of society 
We may sum up the position as follows As society has 
become more complex more and more departments of life 
have come under social control This process, developed 
almost unconsciously at first, has gradually become conscious 
as an awareness of the need for planning Social control 
involves a complex machinery set up by central and local 
authontes which allows little scope for individualism in its 
operation It can be influenced only by the decisions of the 
ruling authonty which in a democratic state is Parliament 
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Hence the individual citizen 13 moulded from birth upwards 
more and more by large scale social forces superimposed 
upon local and personal influences In these circumstances 
the Platonic idea that the good hfe depends upon the good 
society acquires a new meaning As F H_ Bradley puts it, 
“the individual's consciousness of himself 1s inseparable 
from the knowing of himself as an organ of the whole 

[he two problems of the best man ind the best state are two 
sides, two distinguish ible aspects of the one problem 

and when we sec that each of these without the other 1s 
unreal, then we see that (speaking in general) the welfare 
of the stiute and the welfare of its individuals ire questions 
which it 18 mistaken ind ruinous to sepirate Personal 
morality and political ind social institutions cannot exist 
apart, ind (in general) the better the one the better the other 
The community 1s mor ul because it realizes personal morality 

person al morality 18 moral because and in so far 1s it realizes 
the moral whole’ * 

But society has so far shown itself incapable of under- 
stinding the complexity of human rcl wuonships in the modern 
world and licking the wisdom to avert disaster which cin be 
clearly foreseen I stress the word ‘ wisdom” since what 
is needed as clearly neither mtelhgence alone nor moral 
fervour alone but 1 combination of the two,—a knowledge 
of the intricate material ind psychological factors concerned 
in each situition togcther with a knowledge of what 1s mght 
In such conditions the old type of prophetuc utterance 1s 
hkely to be no more than the voice of one crving in the 
wilderness the prepiration of the way of the Lord falls 
to the civil engineers and labourcrs of the new society who are 
isking for some precise directions as to how His paths are 
to be constructed and towirds what destination ay are 
to be made strught 

‘This 1s the task to which Christan people are called ay , 
1 will not be carried out through a deeper inward spiritual 
hfe alone, and it will certainly not be promoted merely by 
publicly proclaaming spiritual principles It calls firstly 
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for a fresh dedication not only to love of God but also to love 
of one’s neighbour, then for a recogmtion of the social 
situation and the fact that modern society can be effectively 
and permanently influenced only by those who are prepared 
to co-operate in 1ts organization 

Lastly this necessitates both general insight into the needs 
and problems of society 1s a whole and special training and 
experience for the particular task undertaken ‘‘ To educate 
for family hfe and neighbourhood functions 1s different trom 
educating for national and world citizenship Our whole 
educational tradition and value system 1s still adapted to the 
needs of a parochial world, and yet we wonder thit people 
fail when they are expected to act on a broader phine ’’* 

Now we can see what surely must be the next stage in the 
evolutioniry development of mankind Only individual 
intelligence and enterprise could raise the level of civilization, 
and these hive accomplhshed much, working often without 
iny particular thought of the service of the community 
But now if we are to progress further the individual must 
consciously give himself to the service of others, so that all 
the values of enhanced individuality and ennched personality 
are available to the commumity For society has no intelhi- 
gence to solve its problems but the minds of its members, and 
no altruism but their love of their fellows Is not the new 
society, of which we cin dimly foresee the outlines, one in 
which the group-consciousness, the sense of social solidarity, 
shall be as strong as in primitive human communities, yet 
shall be the product not of irrational taboos nor of dictator- 
ships but of the conscious loyalty and willing self-sacrifice 
of highly individual men and women Thus the cycle of 
human evolution will have completed a spiral from primitive 
group-consciousness But such a society will be no end in 
itself, it wall exist only to promote the fullest development 
ofits members The ants and bees have societies which have 
remained static for millions of years their very perfection 
is due to the fact that their members have no free will 
Their social functions are fixed by instinct , cach has its 
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predetermined part to play in the community and performs 
it without choice in a world in which intelligence and love 
have no meaning Man’s destiny has been otherwise 

he has been given personality and free will that at the msk 
of self-secking ind hatred and strife he may finally achieve 
a society united in “ love which 1s the bond of perfectness ”’ 
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So the best State wv that which most closely resembles the indwidual human 
Lake our body for example uhen but a finger of one of us 1s hurt, the whole frame, 
draun towards the soul as a centre and forming one kingdom under ts ruling power, 
feels the hurt and sympathies all together with the part affected, and we say that 
the man has a pain in his Anger Very true, he replied, and I agree 
with you that in the best ordered State there 1s the nearest approach to this common 
feeling which you describe — Then when any one of the citizens expernences any good 
ur etl the whole State will make his case ther own and unl ether reyouce or sorrou 
utth him? Yes he satd, that 1s what will happen in a well-ordered State —P1 ato, 

The Republic 


One of the outstanding discoveries of modern psychology 
his been the influence of the psychological experiences and 
adjustments of infancy upon subsequent mental development 
Thus leads naturally to the view that the way in which a 
grown-up person behaves can often be largely explained by 
the way in which he reacted to what happened to him in 
infincy ‘The fully developed person 1s regarded as stl 
ende ivouring to fulfil infantule aims, to find satisfaction for 
the desires of infincy and resolve its conflicts, even when he 
consciously believes he is reacting to adult circumstances 
nan adult way Experience in the treatment of neurosis 
shows that this hypothesis 1s often justified, but it may be 
thought that this 1s true only of abnormal people, who, 
perhaps, are abnormal just because their psychological 
reactions are still infanule There may well be some truth in 
this, but the value of Sutne’s® ideas lies in the hght that they 
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throw not only upon the origin of neurosis in infantile reactions 
but also, what 1s much more important, upon the way in 
which the emotional development of normal infancy and 
childhood influences the feelings and needs of the normal 
adult The emotional hfe of the young baby 1s necessarily 
egoistic, demanding its own satisfaction ind love from ts 
mother rage is experienced if these demands are thwarted 
and fcar at the threat of separation from the beloved But 
development brings with it the stage which Quttie calls 
‘ psychological weaning’’ Love can no longer be exclus- 
ively centred upon the mother As the infant becomes less 
dependent the claims of other children, and perhaps a new 
baby, upon the mother assert themselves Its mghts are no 
longer exclusive jealousy, infantile hate and aggressiveness 
are felt towards these intruders If these were the only 
factors in the situation development might well become 
arrested in an insoluble conflict, but growth 1s occurring 
within the mind, and love 1s beginning to reach out to those 
very companions who are at the same time mvals Hence 
the feelings of the child towards 1ts brothers and sistcrs and 
even towards its parents may easily and normally be what 
is described as ambivalent, that 1s compounded of love and 
hate at the same tame The infant to the modern psychologist 
is thus very different from the Wordsworthian being, trailing 
clouds of glory, and indeed it 18s cisy to find in Freudian 
theory the modern equivalent of the doctrine of original sin 
The idea that hatred of parents or brothers and sisters 1s 
common in childhood and can exist at the same time as love 
is likely to be strange to those unfamiliar with modern 
psychology it may prove easier to understand if it 1s 
remembered that the hatred arises out of resentment that love 
has to be shared with others, that this reaction 1s essentially 
infantile and that the growth of character involves the 
putting away of childish things As the child grows older its 
love, at first enfolding only one person, gradually enlarges 
its circumference to embrace, though necessarily with a 
dimmmshed mmtensitf, larger groups of people in family and 
school, occupation, neighbourhood or country But the 
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infantile love, as we have scen, was egoistic, there is no 
place 1n this wider altruism for a love which looks only for 
benefits to itself How does the egoistic love become 
altruistic ? Here we are indebted to Suttie for a valuable 
idea = The child fecls the need to give as well as to receive 
love, and psychologically the mother 1s as important in her 
capacity of first recipient as in that of first giver of love 
** The baby then not only starts hfe with a benevolent rtutude, 
but the Need-to-Give continues 1s a dominant motive 
throughout life, and like every other need, brings anxiety 
when it as frustrated Our adult, grudging, materialistic 
minds hive decided that the baby gets the best of the partner- 
ship with the mothcr, and we talk of the mother’s sicrifice ! 
The mother-child) rclationship, however, (to the child’s 
mind) is 1 true * balanced’ Symbiosis , and the need to give 
is as vital, therefore, as the need to get The feeling that our 
gilts (love) are not acceptable 1s as intolerable as the feeling 
that others’ gifts arc no longer obtain ible ’’* 

According to this view, then, there are in human beings 
from infancy upwards a need to receive and 1 need to give 
love = Both sat first are centred on the mother but with 
development both are extended to the family and gradually 
to wider citcles In the adult the need to receive love finds 
expression not only in fumily relationships but also in the 
need of earch member of the community to receive the care 
and considcrauon of his fellows if he 1s to survive at all, 
sull more if he is to expenence a full and mch hfe Similarly 
the need to give love is the baus not only of affection tor those 
near and dear to us but also of that altruism which ministers 
to the need of love in others, whoever they may be 

But it 1s clear enough that in most of us the force of altruism 
is extremely feeble and that we by no means love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves Suture speaks of “‘ psychological weaning ”’ 
as a process which takes place in infancy, but, in fact, in 
most of us it 1s far from complete in adult hfe We are all 
more or less arrested at the infanule stage of demanding that 
love shall be given us, that our desires shall be gratified, 
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and that our frail and vulnerable egos shall be extended ind 
defended by a wealth of possessions And if we do not 
receive what we feel our due we become iggressive We 
easily hate those who stand in our way and envy those who 
have what we lack But in the nature of things this infantile 
egoism cannot be satisfied , for it 1s really a criving for a 
kind of love and security which are not availible ifter 
infancy 

If Suttie is right in his account of our emotional develop- 
ment we can see more clearly what 1s wrong with our social 
relationships and also how the Christian solution 1s based 
upon sound psychology Let us consider first min’s need 
of love The idea that love should play a part in the affairs 
of everydiy life, in the relations between producer and 
consumer, employer and employed, the community and the 
individual 1s likely to be pooh-poohed as sentimental nonsense 
and hopelessly impracticable [ beheve that this hasty 
dismissal 19 duc partly to 1 misunderstanding of what 1s 
really umpled, which arises out of the fact that love 18 a 
word with many meanings, and partly to an attitude towards 
emouonal relationships which Suttie calls ‘a taboo on 
tenderness’ and which scems deeply ingrained in recent 
Western culture The individualism of the current epoch has 
exalted the virtue of independence ind made this quality 
one of the principal objectives of education <A virtue at 
certainly 1s, but a system which trains a man to be independent 
of other people 1s apt to lead him to think that they should be 
equally independent of him, and 1t 1s easy to see the relation- 
ship between the cult of independence and a compctitive 
system of economics The causes of the slums and poverty 
of the years succeeding the industnal revolution were 
doubtless complex, but it seems lhkely that one of the reasons 
why such conditions were tolerated by religious and sensitive 
people was that they really believed that independence was 
a virtue, which absolved them from their responsibility for 
others, and that even charity was not without some moral 
danger to the recipient Wealthy people easily feel that 
those whom they pay for their services are dependent upon 
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them instead of the other wav round, and 11 1s a significant 
paradox that the phrase ‘ of independent means” 1s used 
to describe a person whose money makes him entirely 
dependent upon the community without necessarily render- 
ing it any service in return 

Thus the cultivation of moral independence and economic 
mdividualism remforce cach other, and tend to obscure the 
fact that in social ind economic relations we are members 
one of another Slowly, through the efforts of pioneers, 
the worst ibuses of the Industrial Revolution were abolished 
by the ampersonal operation of state-provided relief of 
destutuuion, sll very inadequate, and the reform of industrial 
condiuons But sull to-day we are far from having realized 
the true psychological need As we jave seen, the love 
relationship 1s a reciprocal one we aH need to give and to 
recave love As the personality develops, love is extended 
to a wider circle in the form of altruism, and if the individual 
8 to feel some devotion to his fellows and the community 
he needs equally to feel that his fellows and the community 
ire concerncd in his welfare = The spiritual failure of 
industrial cavihzauon has not been 1ts economic consequences, 
but the fact that muilhons of people have felt that the com- 
munity did not care what happened to them This and not 
unemployment and poverty was the true bitterness of the 
fate of the distressed areas between the two wars It was 
not true of the social body that when one member suffered 
all the other members suffered with it, and we know that 
when the suffering of one part of the human body 1s no 
longer felt, it 1s a sign of serious disease It as a terrible 
commentary upon our civilization that war should be blessed 
by many thousands not because 1t has brought them the 
financial rewards of employment but because 1t has made 
them feel that they are needed by society 

A good small-scale example of the defects in the atutude 
of society to the individual 1s afforded by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts These provided that the employer 
should pay to an injured and totally mcapacitated workman 
a weekly sum which before the war was thirty shillings at its 
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maximum. Out of this the man had to provide for himeelf, 
his wife and famly He had to obtain his own treatment 
from his panel doctor or hospital No communal provision 
was made to restore his capacity for work nor arrange work of 
griduated severity for him ashe recovered It 1s small wondet 
that under this system miny disabled workmen developed 
a neurosis which prolonged or even made permanent 
their incapacity Yet in its origins it wis an attempt to 
combat the poverty and insecurity produced by an accident 
to the wage-carner Its failure has been due partly to a 
deure to avoid making the workman ‘ dependent” by 
paying him when he 3s ill a sum comparable with his earnings 
when he 18 well, and still more to 1 Iick of appreciation ot 
the physical and psychologu al needs of the injured man 
which only the community can fulfil When the modern 
man savs that whit he wants is security it 1s not merely 
material security that he needs as the words “ social 
security, now in vogue imply, he requires the assurance 
that his security matters to socicty 

All the measures for social betterment that have already 
been taken have been, as it were, unconscious steps towards 
this goal, but its conscious achievement means the creation 
of a new form of group-consciousness and the manifestauon 
of altruism at the level of social orgamvation The failure 
of other political systems to sausfy this need 1s one source 
from which communism derives its support, and there can 
be no doubt that in many of its practical measures communism 
does satisfy it 

This new group-consciousness will need to be built on 
love, 1n the sense of Pauls ayary but it 1s important to make 
clear that what 1s meant by this 1s that love of one’s neighbour 
which we have already considered and which 1s expressed 
in actions called forth by needs The creation of such a 
group-consciousness 1s above all a task of education, of 
education at all ages, but especially of the young Suttie 
has stressed the universality of the need to give love which 
has been accorded so little scope by ‘our adult grudging 
mateniahstic minds’? But these adult minds are the 
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products of an educational system which in pursuit of the cult 
of independence has repressed tenderness as though it were 
incompatible with strength of character Inevitably our 
social relationships have suffered from the taboo on tenderness 
imposed on so many of the subsequent leaders of society 
during their impressionable years Here [| believe our 
Quiker schools arc doing valuable pioneer work 1n introduc- 
ing almost unnoticed a fundamental change into public 
school education Trotter points out that biologically one 
of the valucs of the establishment of social Life was that it 
protected from the rigours of natural selection new variations 
which were able to survive and perpetuate themselves within 
i group though they would have succumbed outside this 
sheltered environment Similarly within any community 
the infinite varnibility of the human spirit will produce 
tender buds of individuality which are soon killed by the 
frost of social conformity In striving to reconcile the 
greatest possible development of individuality with a sense 
of social responsibility education 1s anticipating what we have 
scen to be the neat stage in the evolution of the relations 
of the individual to society But it 1s clearly a far more 
difficult and delicate task than the :mposition of a standard- 
wed code, and it calls for the development of a sensitive 
tendermess for the feelings of others, a true giving of love, 
in all members of the community Quaker experience of 
education shows that such tenderness 1s perfectly compatible 
with keenness of mind and endurance of body Indeed we 
might sny that Quiker education embodies the paradox 
that it.as possible to be both tender and tough at the same 
tme = Such an eduction 1s needed to prepare for a society 
in which the welfare of each is the responsibility of all 
But the cre ation of such a group-consciousness 1s not enough 
if at as lamted to an awareness of the needs of 1ts members 
Ihe supply of those needs in the modern society must neces- 
sarily be carned out largely by official machinery already 
much of this work 1s animated by a sense of altruwsm and 
personil service As the sphere of the government and 
local authorities 1s extended to include more and more 
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departments of life it will become increasingly important 
that all this official activity shall be cartied in this spirit 

Finally anv plan for social security 1s bound to encounter 
the criucism that it will rob people of their sense of responsi- 
bility for themselves, in othe: words that it will make them 
Iess andependent But in the creation of the new social 
consciousness which 1s contemplated it is) he further task 
t educition to teach the need to give as well as to receive 
service which is involved in membership of one body and 
which is the expression in action of the wall-to-love 
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For rtgh as tf a limb of our body feeleth sore all the other limbs be pained and 
diseased therefore or uf a limb fare well all the remnant be gladded therawtth - 
right so1s at ghostly of all the limbs of Holy Church — kor CArist ts our head and 
un be the limbs af we be wn chantty ane whoso ull be a perfect disciple of our 
Lord s him behoveth strun up his spirit in this work ghostl, for the salvation of 
all his brethren and sisters in nature as our Lord did fis bu ty on the Cross And 
how ? Not only for Eis friends and Fis hin and thts homely locers but generally 
fer all mankind without any special behulding more to one than to another - Vhe 
unknown author of The Cloud of U nknowing 


Ir miy be thought that psvchology should be able to throw 
much hght upon the cause of war and so help us towards tts 
prevention It must be remembered, however, that psycho- 
logy 1s still in its infancy, and that although war ¢ the outcome 
of the impulses of the human mind psychologists are not 
agreed as to how these should be described and classified 
Moreover the infinite complexity of human behaviour, 
and the intervention of so many factors which in themsclves 
are little understood, would Ie ive us still a long way from 
the solution of the problem even if psychologists were agreed 
as to the fundamental causes of war But the need for 
action 1s urgent and, as often happens, we are driven to act 
with far less knowledge than we should hke Nevertheless, 
provided we recognize the provisional character of much 
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dynamic psychology at present and do not expect it to solve 
our moral problems for us we can get some help from the 
hyht at throws upon human pugnacity 

McDougall* describes pugnacity as one of the principal 
instincts of man and links it with the emotion of anger He 
points out that it occupies a peculiar position in relation to 
the other instincts in that it 1s likely to be excited by “ any 
opposition to the free cxercise of any impulse, any obstruction 
to the activity to which the crcature 1s impelled by any one 
of the other instincts And 1ts impulse 1s to break down anv 
such obstruction and to destroy whatever offers this oppos 
tion’ = As with miny other human instincts, the excitement 
of pugnacity 1s sc¢n in its purest form im children, but as the 
child grows up ind Icarns self-control pugnacity ceases to 
find «expression im the crude natural manncr save when most 
intensely cacited, and becomes rathc: 1 source of increased 
encrgy of action reinforcing other mstincts ‘In this hes 
ts great value for civilized man A man devoid of the 
pugnacious instinct would not only be incapable of anger, 
but would lack this great source of reserve energy which 1s 
called into pliv in most of us by any difficulty in our path ’ * 
Pugnacity is by no means necessarily an egoistic activity 
It as readily aroused in most people by the sight of the weak 
being attacked by the strong and indeed of any hving creature 
beang cruelly treated Here pugnacity, true to its tendency 
to reinforce other instincts, 1s being put at the service of the 
gregarious instinct, and perhaps actually or vicariously of 
the reproductive instinct too, for, biologically, in the evolution 
of social life, it 1s clearly of the greatest value that the weaker 
members of the community should be protected from danger 
by the strong, and the children by their parents or by any 
adult available when danger threatens Thus pugnacity 
becomes allied with altruism, a synthesis which may be of 
great importance in the causation of war 

But at 1s clear that pugnacity by itself 1s not an explanation 
of war it as an instinct which 1s capable of being directed 
into useful channels, that is of being sublimated, and we have 
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to explain how it comes to be directly aroused on the nauonal 
scale In the hght of McDougall’s analvsis of the instincts 
it is evident that aggressiveness, in the sense of a hostility of 
men towards one another, 1s not, 15 Freud supposes, ‘ an 
innate independent instinctual disposition in man” it 1s 
a complex mode of behaviour in which the instinct of pugnacity 
is aroused, as we shall sec b, egoism and fear 

The problem of aggreosiveness is) fundamentally an 
individual problem, but before we consider it as such it 1s 
necessary to recognize that it 1s much more, being infinitely 
complicated by the association of individuals in groups 
Che aggressiveness of a group, especially a national group, 
is much more complea than the aggressiveness of an individual 
Phere 1s no subst intial racial difference between any national 
groups among the Furopein peoples Hence at as) likely 
that any differences in iggressiveness that may cxust between 
these nations ire due to differences not of inborn national 
characteristics but of nauonal culturc, resulting from differ- 
ences of history and tradition, rehgion, politic ul, social and 
economic structure, education, relations with other nations 
especially in the ammediate past, and the chance appearance 
of political leaders whose chiricters tend to intensify or 
assuage nauonal aggressivencss We have seen that 
aggressivencss may be closely rclated to the cyo-instincts 
and what 1s true of the individual 1s true with certain quali- 
fications of the nauon The national ego 1s represented by 
the nauonal group-mind which 1s the product of the feelings 
which the nation excites in the individuals who belong to 1t 
A heightened national self-consciousness will tend to make 
for aggressaveness if it 1s linked with a belief that the national 
needs or rights are being thwarted, and the aggressiveness 
will then be directed against any other nation which 1s 
believed to be responsible, just as the impulse of pugnacity 
is aroused in the individual in similar circumstances But 
there 1s one very important difference between the individual 
and the nation The egoustic aggressiveness of the individual 
is constantly checked not only by his conscience but by the 
potental reactions of his neighbours to anti-social conduct 
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No such checks have hitherto existed in the internatonal 
sphere Moreover by identifying himself with the nation 
to which he belongs the individual may obtain an outlet 
for his egoistic impulscs with the full approval of his neigh- 
bours who ire doing the same thing , and since many people 
consider nationil egoism to be right, and individual ageres- 
sivencess in the ciuse of the nation laudable, it 1s easy for one 
nation to focus upon other nations the aggressiveness of its 
members, which in thar intercourse with one another they 
have to suppress This is the ultumate source of national 
aggressiveness but at is unlikely to reach sufficient tension 
to duscharge atscelf in war unless the nation believes itself 
to be in some way thicatened — It may in fact be threatened, 
or ait may mearcly be deceived into thinking itself so by leaders 
influenced by tha own agpressiveness Under the rule of 
the more autocratic governments of the past, national feeling 
wis of relitavely litth amportance in war-making provided 
an army could be raused ind pud But to-day nitional 
fechng 15) all-important im all) countries whether auto- 
craucilly governed or not ind surely the striking feature 
of recent history is not that the Germans are ianatels 
igeressiv¢, for probibly no nition is innately more aggressive 
than another but thatit requircd years of ruthless propaganda 
and rygad exclusion of the truth to make them aggressive 
enough to goto wir = Their faslure lay in tolerating a system 
of government which made this possible 

The last war began about 1915 to be described as * the 
war to end war why did it fail to do so? There are many 
answers to this Among the most popular of them 1s a very 
widespread belief, expressed by Sir Norman Angell in a 
recent broadcast, that it was because the peace-loving nations 
failed to unite to prevent aggression, and hence became its 
victims one by one He ended his broadcast by asking whv 
they had failed to do so, and did not offer any answer It 
will be remembered that McDougall described pugnacity 
as an impulse which 1s called into play when other instinctrve 
tendencies or egoistic umpulses are thwarted The will to 
resist aggression therefore depends upon the same pugnacious 
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instinct which animates the aggressor The peace-loving 
nations were peace-loving because, for various reasons, they 
were unaggressive, and it was this very unagegressiveness 
which mide them slow to prepare for war, eager to return to 
the ways of peace as soon as it was over, ind reluctant to take 
iny action, alone or in concert, to resist future aggression 

It 1s sometimes said that the organiz1tion of an internatianal 
1uthornity with powers to use force to repress aggression 18 
merely cirrsing into the internitional sphere 2 principle 
which his long been accepted within the nation, where 
the authority of the state suppresses evil-doers but the 
psychologic il difference 1s considerable The fict that within 
the nition the power of the law 1s exerted on behalf of 
the group 18 a whole influences both those who exert it 
ind those who are subject to it In the activities of the 
pohce and judiciary aggressiveness pliys but a small part 
and the conscience of the evil-doer 1s the ally of extern 
1uthority even when he consciously reyects it or tries to escape 
from the consequences of his offence At present no such 
group-mind exists to possess authority over individual nations, 
ind to purge of aggressiveness the repression of aggression 
Such in international world-wide group-mind would seem 
a necessary prerequisite of an international police force 
equivalent to the force maintaining law and order within a 
navon ‘The conscious construction of such an authority 
18 an enterprise of quite a different order from the natural 
growth of a national consciousness, and one involving 
difficulties the very nature of which appears to be too little 
appreciated 

Experience shows that both between and within nations 
a sense of community based upon joint resistance to aggression 
is an unstable relationship which 1s very hkely to disintegrate 
when the external threat 1s removed and egoism once more 
asserts itself This ts because the bond of union w not 
altruism but fear and pugnacity 

But whether or not such an organization could be set up 
and maintained, the repression of aggression 1s not the 
removal of aggression, and does nothing to combat the state 
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of mind which animates the potential aggressor Indeed 
it may merely stimulate him to the discovery of fresh and more 
powerful weapons, to pursue aggression by diplomacy, to 
divide his opponents one from another or even to conquer 
them from within by ideological propaganda Moreover, 
as history shows, the aggressor of to-day 1s apt to be the ally 
of to-morrow ind vice scrsa The attempt to repress 
agyression by force and without understanding and trying 
to remove its cause 18 no more likely to succeed in the future 
than it his in the past 

What has religion to say in this situation ? If the psycho- 
logical account of the nature of aggression 1s correct it affords 
strong support to Quaker peace testimony But it 1s very 
amportint to be clear as to the nature of a pacifism which 
is religious in origin There 1s sometimes confusion about 
this even in the minds of religious people themselves, and 
cspecrilly when they are trying to answer the question 

Would piafism work =? The validity of rehgious pacifism 
1s derived from the region upon which it is based it 1s the 
vision of the nature of God and man which as revealed in the 
person and teaching of Jesus which leads Friends to reject 
wir [his type of pacifism, therefore, 1s a position adopted 
priot to any consideration of the question, ‘ Would pacifism 
work ’? But since the laws of God apply to the world in 
which we live and ight and wrong are terms which have 
me ining only in relauon to our actions here, we must believe 
that the methods of Christ not only will work, but are the 
only ones that can work But what do we mean by working ” 
Surely we mean that they are the only methods by which 
it as possible to regulate mght human relations and that a 
civalizauion having any other foundation will be found to be 
built upon sand But this certainly does not mean that 
Christan methods will necessarily work in the sense that men 
will be prepared to adopt them Religious pacifists cannot 
promuse therefore that methods of love will always be success- 
ful in overcoming evil, but they can be certain that they are 
the only methods that offer any hope of doing so in a positive 
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While we feel then that the rejection of war ind the task 
of peace-miking are commands laid upon us, it 18 Jeft to us 
to find the means to carry out these commands, and we must 
be ready to welcome any knowledge whether of history, 
politics, economics or psycholog, which mav throw Ihght 
upon the causes of war 

The abolition of war 1s a problem which may well seem 
baffling 1n its complexity and overwhelming 1n its magnitude 
Ihe number of factors concerned 1s large and many 1re 
little understood How can we hope to contribute anything 
of value to the solution of a problem which puzzles so many 
experts’ Perhaps we have been relying too much upon 
experts, who ire notoriously apt to see a problem in terms 
of their own speciality Perhaps, too since it 1s the ordinary 
people who most suffer from wars and who also, by 1 paradox, 
make them possible, it 1s time that the part the ordinarv 
person plays in causing war and may play in preventing if 
was more fully considered In the list resort war 1s the 
product of the aggressiveness of the ordinary man and 
woman 1n every country whether this aggressiveness be aroused 
by 1 threat, real or supposed, to rightful national interests, 
or in furtherance of the claams of an inflated national egoism 
But since it 1s the nation, as the embodiment of the egoism 
of its members, through which the aggressiveness of a people 
1s evoked, war only arises from the relations between the 
governments of different nations, and the aggressiveness of 
a nation 18s often aroused by, and always canalized through, 
its government Psychologically therefore the idea of 
national sovereignty 1s one of the main causes of war, and 
there 1s a growing volume of opinion that 1t must be in some 
way restricted 

Many people envisage the creation of some supernational 
authority which shall assume the same control over states 
as the state does over individual citizens However, there 
are many obvious differences between the relation of the 
state to its citizens and the hypothetical supernational 
authority to the states, relatively few in number and of 
unequal populations and powers, among which the world 
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is at present divided If such an authority 1s to appear it 
must surely be as the result and expression of a new system 
of internation:l relationships and not as its cause The 
failure of the League of Nations in spite of 1ts solid achieve- 
ments 1n some fields should warn us as to what 1s lkely to 
happen when the international authority consists of national 
representatives many of whom will feel that their primary 
duty is to safeguard the interests of their own nation But 
itas unlikely that any devotion to humanity as a whole which 
short-cuts our national loyalties will carry us far As 
McDougall puts it =“ While loyalty to humanity as a whole 
is a noble ide il it as one which can only be realized through 
a further step of that process of extension of the object of the 
group sentunent of which cxtension patriotism itself is the 
culmin ition at present for the great mass of civilized mankind 
The attempt to ichieve it by any other road is bound to fail 
because psychologically unsound’’* Here we have a 
viluable clue, for, fundimentilly, as we have secn, what 
unites us psychologic ly in nauonal groups 1s 4a kind of 
{cllow-fecling, an altruism which, however lhmuited in its 
scope ind diluted in its power, is derived from the sense of 
belonging to 1 fumily If we ire to succeed in eatending to 
the international sphere what McDougall calls the group 
sentiment’? it as the altruistic basis of group-feeling that we 
must stress as opposed to the egoisuc, the sense of memberslup 
one of another which finds expression in mutual love 

What as it that makcs it so much easier for men to work 
harmoniously together within the same nation than when 
they belong to different nauons® No doubt there are many 
reasons, but one which seems to have been insufhciently 
stressed 1s the fear of the alien Instinctive tendencies 
often scem so natural that we either feel that they need no 
explanauon or else fail to recogmie that thev are instnctive 
and look for some reasonable explination — I belicve that the 
fear of the unknown, the strange, the foreign, 1s such an 
instinctive tendency, varying in strength in different people 
but rarely completely absent Biologically of aourse such 
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an instinct must have been of enormous value, for to primitive 
man so many strange things were potentially dangerous 
that the only sife course was alwiys to regard the unknown 
with suspicion =Then for millennia of prehistory, and much 
of Instorical time, and in some pirts of the world even to-day, 
the stranger 1s often an enemy It 1s thus natural, in the 
sense of being part of our nature, to be suspicious ind some- 
whit fearful of strange people, and those whose skin 1s a 
different colour from our own, who speak a different | inguage 
ind have different hibits are naturally tre ited with suspicion 
or even hosthity If this view 1s correct, colour-prejudice 
ind race-prejudice ue in origin instinctive, however they 
miy subsequently become cliborited, ind all ittempts 
to explain them by reason ire no more than ritionalizations , 
and it 1s casy to see how linguige- ind colour and raice- 
differences act 1s such potent reinforcements of nitionalism, 
and why 1 nation cin so readily be brought to fear its 
naghbour 7 

die is clear that this instinctive mustrust of the foreigner 
Is i serious obsticle to any extension of the group sentiment 
bevond the nation and to loving our neighbours when they 
belong to another people The only way to overcome the 
fear of the unknown 1s to get to know it and find that it 1s 
not tormfying the difhculty obviously 1s that the fear 
prevents better knowledge and so perpetu ites itself Quaker 
work of many kinds in many countrics 1s a real contribution 
to the solution of this difficulty ind the return of Friends 
from fresh spheres which have been opened by the war will 
enrich us with new knowledge We can help our day and 
generation not only by developing our international work, 
but perhaps even morc by showing how it springs from our 
Christian beliefs, and how a Christian love for our fellows 
and a recogmiton of that of God in every man can cast out 
tear For without this attitude of mind greater knowledge 
may only emphasize differences Increased external know- 
ledge brought about by better communications has not 
abolished war, and two races knowing each other intimately 
as fellow-members of a single nation may still treat each other 
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with mustrust or hostility Christian love must often in the 
first instance be an act of will 

Any workable world community demands not merely 
that we shall not regard foreigners with suspicion or hostility 
but that we shall be able to treat them altrunstically, that 
1s to be ready to sacrifice our own interests for theirs But 
It ig not to be expected that people whose economic hfe 
within the nation 1s based upon “‘ enlightened self-interest ”’ 
wil be altruisuc in dealing with other nations, far more 
remote from them than fcllow members of their own nation 
It 1s truc that in the stress of war nations have been prepared 
to send supplies to their allies without counting the cost, 
or at any rate the immediate cost, and the reconstruction 
of the overrun countries may well make similar demands 
upon il of us for some years to come [hese things may do 
something to educate peoples in altruism, but 1t would be 
rash to expect too much of war measures As we have 
uready seen, the links which are forged in war are apt to be 
loosened in peace and the re-asseruon of economic com- 
petitiveness may put difhcultics in the way of international 
co-operation, however obviously necessary 1t may be to 
plan the distribution of raw materials and essential com- 
modities on the world scale If there are to be co-operation 
and altruism between nations these virtues must first be 
operative within them Thus, as is widely recognized, war 
1s partly, some would say mainly, a by-product of the economic 
conditions existing within nations 

Apart from the direct influence of economic factors the 
indirect psychological consequences are of great umportance 
We have already noted the psychological need for security 
and seen how aggressiveness may be caused by the frustra- 
uion of instinctive impulses. When we speak of these as the 
ego-instincts we must avoid implying that because they are 
self-directed they are necessarily selfish There are physical 
needs which must be satisfied, even before spiritual hfe can 
develop The frustration of these needs in the present and 
the doubts as to the future which have afflicted so many 
mulhons of people in our modern civilizanon have been 
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responsible for an insecurity which mevitably led to 1 height- 
ened aggressiveness Some of this was directed against 
other sections of society who were beheved to be responsible , 
but much of it was undirected, waiting like a charge of 
electricity for an object upon which to discharge itself At 
the same time, as has been pointed out already, this insecurity 
was not purely economic it went much deeper than that 
for men and women had, in addition to their de privations 
the burden of feeling that they were unwanted members ol 
the national family Hence in Germany 1n particular the 
distress of modern industrial society, intensified by the 
consequences of the last war, produced in millions of people 
in aggressiveness which was in put at least the outcome of 
their insecurity And it is noteworthy that the National 
Socialist movement at one stroke supplied in its own way the 
triple psychological nced It largely solved the problem 
of economic insecurity by harnessing industry for war, 
it overcame the sense of personal isolation by intensifying 
the national self-consciousness and emphisizing the need 
of the nation for the service of every citizen but it 
could only do both of these things by canulizing the aggres 
siveness of its people and directing it against the Jews and 
its former enemies 

But while the roots of war go deep into our social order 
we meet with fresh difficulties when we try to eradicate them 
there, for a study ef political movements for social better 
ment, both revolutionary and otherwise, shows that aggres- 
siveness not uncommonly plays an important part in the 
psychology of those who are foremost in working for better 
social conditions 

There are several reasons for this A very slight know- 
ledge of the revolutionary temperament 1s sufhcient to show 
how large a part hatred and aggressiveness are apt to play 
not only in bringing about revolutions but still more m those 
orgies of mere destruction of life and property into which 
revolutions so readily lapse In the revolutionary leader there 
1s often an unconsciously motivated hostility towards authority 
and a desire to pull down the mighty from their seats which 
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1s easily rationalized as a passion for human equality, and 
hatred for ‘‘ the oppressors’? may not seem to be inconsistent 
with love of mankind in the abstract Often enough the 
aggressiveness of the revolutionary 1s clearly the outcome 
of the insecurity, or worse, imposed upon him 1n early hfe 
by the social system in which he hved = The influence upon 
the youthful Lenin of his brother’s execution by the Tsarist 
police must hive been a potent factor in his later attitude 
to authority  Mofeover the revolutionary leader would 
be powerless were not the latent aggressiveness of the people 
roused by the conditions of society 

Even in milder political movements aiming at radical 
changes in society there 1s often a good deal of fairly overt 
aggressiveness = [his 1s partly because, as McDougall points 
out, the impulse to pugnacity miy be largely sublimated and 
used to add drive to other impulses ‘The aggressive person 
is the person who gets things done, and much iggressiveness 
is very uscfully subliamated into social idealism But apart 
from those who ue mercly rebels agunst authority, some 
of the sublim ited aggression may very easily revert to simple 
pugnicity if opposition is encountered This aggressiveness 
excites fear and counter-iggressiveness in those who for any 
re ison are opposed to chinge, and 4 situation arises within 
a nation which psychologically 1s comparable to that which, 
when it occurs between nations, leads to war 

When the war 1s over we are likely to have to face these 
difficulues within our own nation — Laski* describes very well 
the psychological obstacles to change and how these have 
been enhanccd by the division which wealth has created 
between different classes, a social cleavage so deep that 
‘it as not an exaggeration to say that the two nations into 
which Britain 1s divided hardly possess a common culture ”’ 
To what extent can we say that we have been members one 
of another? This hteral dis-integration of society brings 
fear and aggressiveness to both sides of the social cleavage 
wherever 1t 1s drawn For the great mass of the people 
there has been insecurity, but the remainder face a threat 
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of insecurity which 1s perhaps too little understood Not 
the very rich or the nch only, but almost 11] those who have 
anvthing to lose by change ire hkely to sce in change a 
threat not only to their possessions butto their culture, their 
habits, their whole way of life, all that has made life worth 
living to them and all that the future seemed to hold for their 
children It 1s all the more trigic if many of the things 
thev are fearful of being forced to abandon are not really 
worth having, for this means that their nakedness of spirit 
is the more complete Does not this political situation call 
for 1 supreme cacrcise of loving forbcarance, and throw upon 
us 1 duty of pe ice-miking and reconcihation and education 
in the meaning of membership of one body ? [his 1s 1 task 
which cannot be accomphshed by the members of one 
political party alone but demands the self dedication of 
members of all parties and of those who belong to none 

lo sum up this chapter let us try to answer the question 
Wh it concrete and prictical things can we do in order to be 
peacemikers ? If we have becn mght in our analysis we 
can see that we are dealing with a complex problem which 
must be atticked in detail and along many lines simultane- 
ously ind with all available knowledge 

Fhe educauonal approach 1s allimportant What this 
means for the teaching of children and adolescents is to some 
extent clear, though much remains to be worked out But 
if we are to escipe from the vicious circle our cducators 
must also be educated, spiritually and emotionally as well as 
intellectually Jung* says that “‘ our approich to education 
suffers from a one-sided emphasis upon the child who 15 to 
be brought up and from 1n equally one-sided lack of emphasis 
upon the deficient upbringing of the adult educator ” 
Apart from the special needs of the teacher there 1s the 
general need for adult education The importance of this 
is more recognized 1n the intellectual than in the emotional 
sphere How can adults best be educated 1n social co- 
operation and increased consciousness of their membership 
of a group? Recent work on these lines has been reviewed 


*C.G Jung, The Integration of the Personality 
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by Mannhemm* Here 1s a largely unexplored field of 
special importance when applied to small groups, drawn 
together by local or other interests, and an opportunity 
to introduce a real coffcctive life into the crowded isolation of 
suburban areas It 1s important however that the members 
of such groups should be united by a common purpose and 
interest, not merely by someone trying to make them sociable 

As we have seen, iny measures which remove insecurity 
help to diminish aggressiveness, so that all action to this end 
in the economic spherc in any nation lessens the risk of war 
Moreover creative effort of this kind has a double valuc, 
because it offers an outlet for normal aggressiveness it 1s 
a moral substitute for war 

International opportunities of service need no emphasis 
to Friends, to whom it will already be apparent how spiritual 
power may animate psychological insight in overcoming 
suspicion and hostility Fven an international language 
may be of value in this Incidentally, in worship there are 
only two international languages—the Latin of the Catholic 
Church and the silence of Quakerism 

Finally, in looking to the world after the war, Fmends 
will need to consider the relation of their peace testamony to 
the co-operative effort to establish an international or super- 
national authority for the prevention of war What 1s the 
relauon of means to ends in ths sphere? After making all 
allowance for collective consent, 1s not law within the nation 
ulumately dependent upon the sanction of a force which 
is not called into action because it 1s overwhelming, and 
the alternative to which 1s anarchy? In _internatonal 
relations hitherto there has been anarchy what 1s the 
alternative here? In 1693 William Pennt proposed a 
supernational “Sovereign or Imperial Diet, Parliament, 
or State of Europe, before which sovereign assembly should 
be brought all differences depending between one sovereign 
and another that cannot be made up by private embassies 


* Karl Mannhemm, Diagnosts of our Time, p 73 et seq 


¢ Wailham Penn, 4a Essay towards the present and future Peace of Europe 
Everyman Edinon, p 8 
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before the sessions begin , and that if any of the soveraagnties 
that constitute these imperial states shall refuse to submit 
their claim or pretensions to them, or to abide and perform 
the judgment thereof, and seek ther remedy by arms, 
or delay their comphance bevond the time prefixed m their 
resolutions, all the other sovercignties, united as one strength, 
shall compel the submission and performance of the sentence, 
with damages to the suffering party, and charges to the 
sovereigntics that obliged their submission ‘To be sure 
Furope would quietly obtain the so much desired and needed 
peace to her harassed inhabitants , no soveraignty in Furope 
having the power and therefore cannot show the will to 
dispute the conclusion, and, consequently, peace would 
be procured and continued in Furope”’ ITs Quakerism 
to-day incumty with Willam Penn? If not, what 1s our 
alternative 7 It may not be our function as a religious body 
to concern ourselves with specific political measures, but 
must we not, ts Quiker members of the larger society, be as 
concrete in our proposals for peace-making a8 we are in our 
reyecuon of war ? 


V 


THF INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 
IN THF RLLIGIOUS SOCILTY 


4 gemane Friends meeting must be something more than a number of indurdual 
atoms occupying tha space ma meeting house  o long as tia‘ atoms hold on 
to therr precious indie udualism and remain detached, the worship wil not rise to any 

eat height = Worship at its best and truest 1s corporate The walls of msulation 
‘allaway Ihe pluralism ianshes The many members are fused into one body 
Rures Mosjowrs in) The Vatal Cell 


Ir may seem to some that psychology has no place in a 
discussion of worslup, that it may easily do harm, and that 
in any case it can do no more than introduce an element 
of technique or artificiality into a mode of experience which 
above all should be spontaneous Or it may be thought 
that the role of the worshipper is primarily to ittain to 
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receptivity and that he needs no instruction 1n action There 
is some truth 1n all this Nevertheless there are hkely to be 
many who will welcome any method by which their worship 
can be enriched, ind no harm will be done if the reader 
adopts the advice on this subject recently given by Howard 
Collier* “ that he shall take from the following pages whatever 
speaks to his own condition and leave on one side all those 
parts that arc not ht up for him by the Light of Christ ” 
Psychology, being an ittempt to describe how thc mind 
works, must hive somcthing to say about any mental activity, 
including worship It 15 not, however, with the fict of 
worship that we irc here concerned, but with the way in 
which worship 18 influenced by bang the shared activity of 
a group All public worship 1s of this kind ind in il forms 
of pubhe worship the individual will be influenced, as we 
have secn in chipter I], by the fict that he as for the tame 
being a member of a pirticulir group But the role of the 
group in worship and consequently its influence upon the 
individual, and vice versa, is vastly different im = different 
churches ind dcnominitions In the ecntral act of worship 
inthe Romain Cathohe ind Anglo-Cithohc commumons, the 
Mass, though «emotion is heyhtened by being shircd, the 
relauonship between onc worshipper and another is rclituvely 
unimportint = ¢ach 1s concerned with Ins personal relation 
to what as being done by the priest, who 1s a chinnel of 
grace in virtue of Ins office alone From this extreme it 
is possible to arr inge the other schools of Anglican thought 
and the Nonconformist denominitions in a gridu ated series 
according to the importance they ittach to the role of the 
priest or minister and is sacerdotalism diminishes there 
is a growth of group-sli-consciousness, lustrated by the 
difference between the Catholic doctrine of the Mass and the 
Evangehcal and Nonconformist idea of the Communion 
as a meal which the fathful shire with Christ and wath each 
other But in all churches and denominations possessing 
a priest or minister the relationship of this chosen leader to 
the congregation inevitably overshadows that between 


* H Colher The Quaker Meeting 
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individual members of the congregauon—indeed the word 
congregation, meaning collected into a flock, tlustrates 
this point well cnough 

The Quaker method of worship 1s radically different from 
this, for it 1s based upon 2 sh inng of responsibility for worship 
equally among il those present in a meeting whether their 
individual contributions be vocal or silent Such 1 group, 
Moat acts up to its principl s necessimly achieves, as a by- 
product, oa greatly be: htened = group self consciousness, 
which influences the relations of its members to one another 
not only atthe tame, but permanently Clearly the absence 
of a chosen leader and of iv preirranged form of worship 
are necessury conditions for worship of this completely shared 
character 

To hive spoken of the haghtened group-consciousness 4 
a by product because it aw not the purpose of the meeting 
to achieve this) The mectung is for worship and the method 
adopted 1s justified by the fact that Friends by metns of it 
find in experience of worship which comes to them in no 
other way) The only essential condition seems to be that 
the mectung shall consist of « group of people who have come 
together to wait for and worship God in this manner 

While there is no other essential condiuon than this at 
is might that we should ask whit this demands of us, ind also 
whether there are other conditions which help or hinder its 
whievement Are there, that is to say, any spiritual laws 
of group-worsinp which we can discover and in conformity 
with which we can enrich our experience ? 

I put this in the form of a question beciuse I want to 
sumulate enquiry and observation rather than to offer an 
answer Once again, some may feel that such an enquiry 
would hinder the spontaneity of thar self-surrender I hope 
however that others will feel that in’ this little-explored 
sphere a searching-out of the laws of God will not go un- 
rewarded It is because we have still so much to learn of 
those laws and because after all, “ the Spirit bloweth where 
it listeth ’, that we must be diffident about trying to base 
laws upon anvthing except spiritual experience 
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The mceting for worship rises to the highest plane the 
relationship of the individual to the group Since in mecting 
together for worship we seck as a group to worship God— 
for this is the essential difference between corporate worship 
and private devotion— this fact must be consciously o1 
unconsciously present to ill taking part and it would seem 
1 good plan that in the carly part of a meeting 1t should be 
consciously present and that each should lft up the group 
to God in praycr Experience shows that in group-worship 
especrilly of the deepest kind, the mental content of the 
worship 18 determined by the corporate feelings or needs ol 
the group 18 a whole In addition to the vocal ministry 
there 13 1 deeper and wu present unexplained unconscious 
interchange of fcclings and ideas between members of the 
group in meeting for worship — The sharing of ideas and the 
response of vocal ministry to an unspoken need occurs far 
too often to leave any doubt about this During the early 
part of the meeting, therefore we should seek, if not actively 
to develop such a corporate mind, at least to do nothing to 
prevent it, we should try to let fall our personal ideas and 
concerns, ind wait 

This relauonship to the corporate feelings and needs of 
the meeting must clearly hive in important bearing upon 
guidance in the ministry = [his aspect of it could not be 
better expressed thin in the Second Book of Discipline 
(pp 22-23) 

"True ministry 1s not simply the eaxpression of views of 
truth or ideals of conduct It arises out of personal com- 
munion with God in the atmosphere of fellowship with others 
whether before or at the time of meeting with them It 
Should have in it 2 direct message adapted to their present 
spiritual needs lo find the mght words for a gathered 
company, whether of vocal prayer or testumony, we need 
to wut for that scnse of call that comes to us from God 
through the fellowship of hearts that are bound into harmony 
by the flowing through them of the udes of His living presence 
Hence, whatever mav have been on our minds beforehand— 
whatever thoughts we may have worked out under the sense 
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ot help trom God—must be held loosely, with pertect willing- 
ness to refrain from uttering them if the mght time has not 
come ' 

In this connection a special responsibilty rests upon the 
first to offer vocal ministry for af the meeting has attuned 

the fellowship of hearts 9 .n which the speaker shires, the 
first mamistry as hkely to provide a theme which speaks to 
the condition of the gathering and can be ennmched as others 
are moved to share in the munstry There is 1 danger that 
a mimstry which comes purely from the individuil mind 
may make it difficult for the mecting to achieve a living 
fellowship = =But the responses to the mimstry are no less 
important Let the hearers be watchful over ther own 
spirits for if they be not very diligent in attending upon 
the Lord in mectings they ue hiuible to mistake in) the 
judgment they may pass on the ministry * In this con- 
nection psychology may hive something useful to contribute 
which applies equally to meetings for worship ind meetings 
for business I have alluded earlier (p 15) to the limitations 
which our own psychology imposes upon cach of us In 
the group 1t 1s possible for us to illuminate each other s blind 
spots, so that not only 1s our individual vision of reality 
enriched, but the group as a whole may achieve 1 more 
comprehensive synthesis of thought and feeling than 1s 
possible for any individual But this can only occur tor 
either the individual or the group if the individual can 
recognize the need for his own experience to be supplemented 
not only by others who already share his outlook but especially 
by those whose mode of approach 1s different Experience 
shows that this 1s frequently difficult, and Jungf points out 
how often bitter theological and philosophical controversies 
have been fundamentally conflicts, not of ideas, as they 
appeared to be, but of psychologically different modes of 
apprehending realty When, therefore, we are inclined to 
‘“ pass yudgment on the ministry ’”’, or to feel out of unity 
with what 1s said, let us ask ourselves whether the reason 


* Second Book of Ducipline p , 
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may not be that we are listening to a truth to which our own 
psychological make-up has made us blind and which therefore 
has a special value for us By recognizing this we may avoid 
the impulse to criticize or correct others, our own vision 
will be enlarged and any contribution we may make will 
be of greater worth 

Some of these ispects of group-worship have recently 
been discussed by Howird Colher* in a pamphlet which 
I hope miny Fiicnds will read One point which he makes 
seems to me «speci lly valuable, the importance of receptivity 
‘Imaginiuvaly ilert but mentally passive” wre the words 
he uses to describe the state of mind in contemplation or 
‘secking ’’, and it 1s the imaginative alertness that I would 
particularly stress No doubt pcople vary very much in 
their ability to sensitize their imaginations to the voice of 
God, but 10 18 a power which can be developed by practice 
If the im agin ition 18 sensitive it wall, as it were, pick up many 
different spiritual wavelengths and find meanings in a wide 
range of thoughts and feclings, where is "a less delicately 
tuned imagination may be limited to receiving on the wave- 
length of ideas with which custom has made it farmhar 

There are miny important questions arising out of our 
mode of worship to which we have given little attention 
ind which I can now only suggest for discussion in the light 
of experience How 1s our worship influenced by the size 
of the group? Are there not probably differences, not of 
fundamentals but of details, of thought and feeling between, 
say, a group of twenty and a group of two hundred worship- 
pers? If so, should we not seek to discover them so that we 
may adopt the methods mgst suited to a particular group 
What 1s the effect upon meeting for worship of strangers 
unfamiliar with Quaker ideas and methods, and of children ” 
I have httle doubt that the most suitable size for the group 
differs for different purposes or concerns, and there 1s certainly 
an important place for small concerned groups as well as for 
the larger groups of Friends and attenders for worship 

After asking what 1s the effect of children upon the group 
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it 18 natural to enquire what 1s the effect of the group upon 
the children ? Here I cannot feel that we have done all that 
we should do to meet our responsibilites as a_ religious 
society We have special difhculues at many meetings 
the number of children 1s smo! and their ages mixed Some 
children may be able to shire in mecung for worship at a 
furly early age, but others require to be ministered to and 
Ines it not often happen that the hungry look up ind ire not 
ted? Even our voung peopte ire apt to tec! that we do not 
sufhiciently give them 1 reason for the futh that 1s in us 
It mav not be appropriite to do this in meeting for worship 
Do we not need more diversuty of inethod ind a more expert- 
mentil spirit both to mect the spimtuad needs of the youny 
ind to educate in our own wes of thought aittenders and 
newly -joined members of the Society ? 

Though I have spoken of i heiwhtened group self con- 
sciousness 38 2 by-product of the Quiker method of worship, 
its none the less in importint clement of Quikerism = We 
have 1a real sense of membership one of another — fo become 
a Prend 1s a unique experience it 1s to enter a system of 
human relauonships which has none of the defensive b iurriers 
which in ordinary hfe take so long to overcome — I ven if 
Friends meet as strangers they mect ts friends ! 

Gerald Heard tn one of his earlier books® his in interestang 
if somewhat hypothetical study of the part pliyed by group- 
consciqusness in the primitive Christian’ Church and tts 
later supersession by other factors Fven if it 1s difficult 
now to be sure of the details of early Chrisuan thought and 
practice, we may accept as the product of true insight his 
account of the meaning of the Chnistian gospel for the 
relation of the individual to the group in the Chnistian 
community ‘‘ We have, then, as the core of the Gospel a 
love which 1s so intense that it 1s more than self-forgetful, 
it 18 more even than self-destructive, it takes the self and 
expands :t over a whole community, and (this is the step 
beyond) opens it out so that it can embrace and be embraced 
by the whole of hfe and this Charitas 1s attended 


* Gerald Heard, Social Substance of Religion 
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by the direct scnse, not merely of the brethren loved to self- 
forgetfulness, not even of the group as it actually 
18, but of the culminating sense of a Being in the midst, of 
the group outside ume, the group’s potentialities realized 
as actual, the group lost, as was the individual in it, in the 
whole of Tife ”’ 

We might phrasx this a litte differently, and probably 
Gerald Heard would do so now, but it 1s a true account of 
what 1s meant by membership of the body of Christ, and | 
share Howard Collier’s* faith that “the new unit of life 
for whose birth our world 1s now in travail is the integrated 
group of Friends in Christ—man and woman, youth and 
child, bound together by the common attitudes, common 
ums and mutual service which can only be built, I believe, 
by the practice of corporate Christian worship ° 


VI 
DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIMEt+ 


Two worlds have we —sunthout within 
But all that sense can mete and span 
C ntl st confirmation win 
From heart and soul 1s death to man 
WaLrer pF LA Mare in Dream 


Finally what contribuuon of ideas have we to make, as 
a religious society, to the religious life of the larger group to 
“which we belong—how can the truth that 1s expressed in 
Quakerism speak to the condition of modern man? Can we 
be content to say that we have the old message? Even if 
we say this I think we feel that it 1s inadequate Spintual 
realities do not change, but the language in which thev are 
expressed does—even the forms of thought which they assume 

Moreover, as we have already had ample evidence to show, 


* Howard Colher loc ct 
* This secon is a discussion of current thought which some readers 
may prefer to omit, or to read after Secuon VII 
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human nature also changes Io deny this ts tu identity 
human nature with the mental equipment with which the 
individual enters the world In this sense no doubt there 
1s no amportant difference between a baby born now and one 
born in the time of Socrates but since human nature also 
includes all that the accumulated culture of the race con- 
tributes through education and experience to the innate 
equipment of each of us human nature 1s continuously 
changing and has changed enormously cven = since the 
seventeenth century This chinge, which to a large extent 
is irreversible, makes the development of rehgious thought 
inevitable =Relhgion must speik to the condition, which 
means in the language of the culture in which it cxists- 
or perish 

In order to do this effectively we must employ ideas, 
and for various reasons Quakers tend to underestim ite the 
importance of thought 1n religious life | Our refusal to accept 
or impose a creed has been and still is 1 valuable witness to 
the fact that religion 1s above ul an experience, not a product 
of thought, and that it cannot idequately be expressed in 
words The highest cannot be spoken’ But at is still 
necessary that we should think about our experience and 
put it into words, however inadequitely, if we are to tell 
anyone else about it Religion is not mercly a system of 
ideas, but 3t cannot survive without them Many of the 
great changes which compose the history of civilization have 
been brought about by ideas and we need look no turther 
than the world of our own day to s¢ the potency of ideas, 
both good and bad We are apt to forget that the early 
Friends took for granted the systematuc theology of their 
umes, and George Fox in answer to the charge that the 
Quakers ‘‘ do deny God, and Christ Jesus and the Scriptures 
of truth” set out a creed which was an embodiment and 
elaborauon of almost all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed * 
Edgar Castle speaking of the religious education of young 
people has recently wntten ‘I think 1t important for them 
to know that belief 1s impossible without dogma Even the 
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so-called creedless Quaker has to believe something! This 
necessity of belief must be realized if the fullest use 1s to be 
made of all that Christianity has to give For in the end 
it 18 belief that makes a man invulnerable, not a standard 
of conduct ”’* But dogma is of no use to others unless they 
can understand it and unless they can relate it to the ideas 
which they hold When current ideas are true it should be 
possible to rclate them to a true religion since both are 
dealing with the same reality When current ideas are 
false they must also be brought into relation with true ideas, 
since in no other wiy cin they be overcome’ A system of 
religious belicfs which cannot be related to current ideas 15 
of littl vilue to the world, however much it may mean to 
those who understand its significance It follows that if 
rchgious people ire to speak to the condition of the modern 
world they must understand the ideas current in it~ Paul 
and John were concerned to relate the gospel to the ideas of 
than own time Why do we accept Christianity 1s pro- 
claimed in the ideas of the first century and do so httle to 
capress its basic ficts ind ¢axperiences in terms of the ideas 
of the twentieth ? 

It may be thought that the number of people influenced 
by ideas as very small, if we mean the ide is current among 
the educited ind intelligent concerning the nature of the 
world as reve ied by science and the philosophy derived from 
scientific expericnce The vast mass of the people, 1t may be 
said, are unaware of these intellectual currents and un- 
influenced by them No doubt it 1s true that only a small 
proporuon of people are directly influenced by the climate of 
intelhgent opimon, but indirectly and ifter the lapse of ume, 
which may take a generation, the effects of new ideas of 
quite an abstrict kind may be widespread and profound 
Who can doubt that the popular conception of Darwinism 
and, to take a more recent example, Freudian psychology 
have deeply influenced millions of people, or that the whole 
atutude to life of the peoples of the Western world has been 
changed by the decline 1n rehgious belief among a small but 
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influential section of the population during the last hundred 
vers ? 

Moreover it should be borne in mind thit one effect of 
education 1s to increase the number of people who respond 
to ideis ind demand that reliwion shill appeal to thought 
as well as to feeling =A rehson which does not keep pace 
with this change in human nature will inevitrbly lose its 
held) = Furthermore the Socicty of Friends is hkely to suffer 
increasingly from one-sidedness 1f it stresses the intuitive and 
emotional side of religion to the exclusion of the rational 
Valuable as this emphasis wis when the Society wis founded 
for it wall tend to attract only those whose psychologic 
makc-up 1s predominintly of the imtuiuve or fecling type 
and to make little or no appe dl to thinkers thus ex igge rating 
1 one-sided approach both to relaion ind social problems 

Whit then, in terms of ide is, 1s the diagnosis of our present 
culture ? T belicve that the most signific int feature of current 
Western thought 1s that it is confronted by two distinct 
worlds with in unbridged gulf between them,~ the world 
of matter and the world of mind — [his dualism is 80 repug- 
nant that it feels compelled to reduce one or the other, though 
it has never in fact succeeded in ¢expluning cither in terms 
of the other Gradu lly, however, since the world of matter 
his come to seem in certain respects more real than the world 
of mind, it has been assumcd,—an act of futh,—thit the 
world of mind 1s only an aspect or by-product of the world 
of matter The world-view of to-day 1s thus the opposite 
of that which prevailed before the Remussince, when men 
beheved that the world was one, ind that its uluumate nature 
was spiritual It is not possible here to trace the develop- 
ment of this modern philosophy The physical aspect of 
it is well described by Burtt * He points out that it was the 
philosopher Descartes, an clder contemporary of George 
kox, who finally brought about the separation of the two 
worlds, by distinguishing an outer world, the subject matter 
of physics and about which we could know nothing except 
what could be expressed in mathematical terms, and an inner 
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world, of feelings and thoughts, the feelings being caused by 
the movements of the external world but being in no way like 
what caused them 

The result has been expressed by Whitehead* in a famous 
passage ‘‘ Thus the bodies are perceived as with qualities 
which in reality do not belong to them, qualities which 1n 
fact are purely the offspring of the mind Thus nature gets 
credit which should 1n truth be reserved for ourselves the 
rose for its scent the nightingale for his song and the 
sun for his radiance The poets are entirely mustaken 
They should address their lyrics to themselves, and turn 
them into odes of self-congratulation on the excellency of 
the humin mind = Nature 1s a dull affair, soundless, scentless, 
colourless merely the hurrying of material, endlessly 
meaninglessly’ Of this scientific philosophy Whitehead 
says | very university in the world organizes itself in accor- 
dince with it No alternative system of orgamzing the 
pursuit of scientific truth has been suggested It 1s not onlv 
reigning, but it 1s without mval And yet—uit 1s quite 
unbehevable ’ 

The inner world might perhaps have held its own against 
the clams of the physical universe alone, but before long st 
was to be subjected to more subtle attacks It was not so 
much the idea of evolution that lowered man’s conception 
of his own nature as the mechanism by which biologists 
came to believe that it had been brought about The 
orthodox biological view 1s that, however complicated the 
operation of environmental factors, the raw maternal of evolu- 
tionary change, the ultimate source, that 1s, of all the 
characteristics of living beings, including the highest, is a 
serics of random changes which have occurred 1n the chemical 
substances composing ther hereditary matenal,—-changes 
which have developed blindly and without any relation 
to the effects in which they have been mamifested We may 
perhaps say of this biological theory what Whitehead said 
\bout perception ‘it 18 not only reigning, but it 1s without 
uival = And yet—:t 1s quite unbehevable ” 
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We need not do more than allude to the materialist theory 
of the relatuon between mind and brain, which regards the 
mind as merely an aspect of the physical changes taking 
place in the brain and so subordinates the mental to the 
physical The final blow was struck by those psychological 
systems which undermined the very vilidity of beliuf by 
suggesting that we believe things not because they are truc 
or we take them to bé so but because we hive unconscious 
motives which impel us to beheve them, so that our beliefs 
throw light not upon a reality outside ourselves but only 
upon the structure and contents of our own minds Perhaps 
it 18 not surprising that a philosophy which began by suggesting 
that our perceptions are not like the externu objects they 
represent should go on to destroy the objectivity of our 
beliefs 

We may fairly sum up the results of the last four hundred 
years of the main stream of Western thought by siying thit 
ut has ended by making all humin values subjective — they 
are held to exust only in the human mind And though, 
1s such, they are real enough, they have no being or survival 
outside human minds and must inevitably perish with the 
bodies of which they are merely an aspect 

It as not difficult to appreciate the effect of these ideas 
upon man’s belief in God and his conception of his own 
nature At first 1t was widely thought that by linking God 
with sctence and nature the Renaissance was collaborating 
with religion, and as late as the eighteenth century Ne wton’s 
demonstrations of natural laws and their symmetry was 
held to base religion firmly upon nature Bur in the long 
run the results have been exactly the opposite Burtt® 
writing of the effects of the ideas of Descartes says ‘“* Now God 
is relegated to the position of first cause of motion, the 
happenings of the universe then continuing im aéternum as 
incidents in the regular revolutions of a great mathematical 
machine Galileo’s daring conception 1s carried out in 
further detail The world 1s pictured concretely as material 
rather than spintual, as mechanical rather than teleological 
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The stage 1s set for the likening of it, in Boyle, Locke, and 
Laubniz, to a big clock once wound up by the Creator, and 
since kept in orderly motion by nothing more than _ his 
‘general concourse’ ’’ Such a remote Prime Mover comes 
before long to be regarded as unnecessary, or, at least, 
unimportant for present purposes, and the belief which 1s 
hcraldcd as the smmuanence of God tn nature ends as deism, 
agnosticism = or atheism So Julian Huxley* writes 
“ Newton’s great generalization of gravitational attraction 
made it possible and indeed necessary to dispense with the 
ideri of God guiding the stars in their courses, Darwin’s 
equilly great gencralization of natural sclection made it 
possible and necessary to dispense with the idea of God 
guiding the cvolutionary courses of hfe”? As a result, “‘ for 
a justification of our moral code, we no longer have recourse to 
theological revelation or to a metaphysical Absolute , Freud 
in combinition with Darwin sufhce to give us our philo- 
sophical vision” 

The humanist belicves that he can find an adequate 
sanction for cthics in the trend of evolution Huxleyft in 
his recent Romanes lecture puts the matter thus ‘‘ When 
we look it nature as 1a whole, we find, among the many 
direcuions taken by evolution, one which 1s characterized 
by introducing the evolving world-stuff to progressively 
higher levels of organization and so to new possibiltcs of 
being, action and experience We can say that 
this is the most desirable direction of evolution, and accordingly 
that our ethical standards must fit into its dynamic frame- 
wotk In other words it 1s ethically mght to aim at whatever 
will promote the increasingly full realization of increasingly 
higher values”? Huxiley’s lecture is in essence religious 
and we can hearuly welcome a demonstration from the 
biological standpoint that ethical values are rooted in the 
evolutionary process Indeed it 1s just such attempts to 
bridge the gulf between the inner and the outer worlds of 
thought that are needed to-day But Huxiey’s bridge stops in 

* J Huxley, Hibbert Jounal, April 1943 
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mid-air it can give passage to mankind only if it 1s is Armly 
fixed in the world of values as in the world of organisms 
For, surely, if the only guirintee of values is the trend of 
evolution there 1s no standard to which to ippeil ~~ The only 
evolutionary test 1s survival, and the successtul aggressor can 
clam thit by evolutionary standirds he 1st higher type 
than those he overruns ind destroys We miv think other 
types more desirable but, since, by hy pothesis the evoluuonary 
process 1s blind and purposeless, that cin be no more than our 
own priv ite preference there as no wity of making it cogent 
for others So this type of modern thought leads inevitably 
to the subjccuvity of ethics, ind this remains truce whether 
it means thit every man does thit which is right in his own 
eyes, or whether the ethical standards he wcepts arc those 
which inhere in a group, a nation or 1 political movement 

Woe have seen how the development of thought after the 
Reniussince tended to spht human caperience inte two 
worlds and how scicnce gradually dev ducd the inner world 
Relhvion meinwhile was losing its hold on the ¢<p iunding 
universe of science In the year 1600, less thin a generation 
before the birth of George Fox, Giordino Bruno after beang 
imprisoned for seven years was excommunic ited ind burnt 
at the stike by the Inquisition = John Addington Symonds* 
writes ofhim — * He Ie ft behind him the medias al conception 
of an extrimundane God creaung 1 finite world, of which 
this globe us the centre He substituted the con- 
ception of an cver-living, ever-acting, cver-sel@cffectu ung 
God, immanent in in infinite universe, to the Contemp! ition 
of whose attributes the mind of man ascend by study of 
Nature and interrogation of his) conscit nee He 
repudiated authority of every sort, refusing to wcknowledge 
the decrees of the Church, freely cnucizing past philosophers, 
availing himselt of all that seemed to him substanu al in their 
speculations, but appealing in the last resort to that inner 
witness that hght of reason which corresponds in the mental 
order to conscience in the moral Bruno was the first 
martvr of the Renaissance and the ideas for which he died 
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are not very different from those which Jater found a religious 
expression in Quakerism What is important about him 
for our purpose 1s not only his martyrdom for the sake of an 
intellectual inncr light, but his unifying grasp of religion, 
science ind philosophy During the subsequent three 
centuries there have been individual thinkers who have 
achieved 1 similar synthesis, but for the mass of minkind 
and for humin culture 26 a whole it has been lost © Catholic- 
ism, based upon the authority of the Church, and hmung 
that iuthority to the interpretation of ‘ the futh which was 
once delivered unto the sunts’’, has not recognized the nced 
to take into spiritual account any developments of thought 
about the nature of the universe 

The case of Protestantism has been different — Ihe 
Reformation wis 1 protest against the authoritv. of the 
Cithohe Church but the freedom which it achieved, how- 
ever importint in nature was severely limited in scope 
As Coulton* points out, ‘the real question which hid 
gradually gown up during the Christin centuries, ind 
which had now come to 1 point, wis not as to the 
infiallbilitv of the Bible but as to the methods of interpreta 
tion = was the book sufficicnt in itself, with no lhght beyond 
God's grice and the eirnest seircher’s conscience, or could 
ibe rightly interpreted only in the hght of incicnt tradition, 
and by certun divinely constituted teachers who, whencver 
they met ino solemn conclave were inerrant ? 
Therefore in the struggle that now follows, all other quesuons 
however importint in themselves, ire subordinate to this 
one fundimental intithesis between authority and priv ite 
judgment Did the princes desire a world in which the 
deposit of futh might safely be entrusted to the reason and 
religious feeling and good sense of the myority, or must 
physical force be held over mens heads evervwhere and 
alw avs as a menace, and be very trequentl, employed in 
fact’? ? The appeal of the Reformation wis to priv ite 
judgment, but only within limits all that was claamed was 
the right to interpret an infilhble Bible The ummediite 
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consequences show the significance of this hmitation The 
antithesis might at first have been between reason ind force 
but it was not long before force wis called in to impose 
reason The authority of the Bible interpreted by the 
private judgment—o! those in power - was to become is 
absolute as the tyranny of the Church hid been Luther 
who began by saying “IT will not use force or compulsion 
with anv one ’’ wis to end by subordiniung Church to State 
and calling upon the secular princes to driw the sword 
agunst all enemies of the Reformiton ind two years 
before T atumer died at the stike for Protestintsm, Servetus 
was burnt alive at Geneva with the approval of Calvin 
for professing Unitirnimsm 9 Here the spirit of the Ren us 
since ind the spuat of the Reformition were in conthet, and 
Soon some respects they were toremaun dts true that once 
the muht of private judgment wis conceded there were 
most no mits to the interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
the spit which sought the truth in the Bible was to be the 
same which animated the scaantuie researcher On the 
other hand the seress bud upon the authecty of the Bible 
had two adverse cflects which hive not vot been overcome 

It mide men reluctant to wcept the ide of 1. progressive 
revelation of God an any other sense than oa further inter 
pretauon of the Scriptures Thou ho the caistence of the 
Holv Spit was ickhnowledyed, Fle who was to loid men 
nto all truth became, aw Raven® sivs, ot word without 
coatent, & formula ain prayers 4 chiuse, but 2 bare cf ruse 
wn the creed of Nicea Since the revelition of new 
truth «bout man and his world wits not recognized ist 
divine funcuon, Protestintism wes untble to assimul ate 
truths such as evolution, and controversies [ike that wath 
Huxley were the result It may be thought that things are 
different now, but the modus cuend: between religion and 
science has in fact been achieved by a ticit arrangement 
that each shall go its own way A Christian is free to believe 
in evoluuon, but to how many does this belief make any 
difference ? The Second Book of Discipline states‘ Modern 
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research has revolutionized our conception of the Universe 
and his revealed an agelong process of development, which 
has greatly enlarged our thoughts of God A just appre- 
hension of the liws of nature and of man’s place in the world 
IS a Necessiry factor in anv adequate philosophy of life ” 
But his our religious thought becn ‘ enlarged ” in proportion 
to this revolution or would it not be truer to sav that science 
ind religion have been kept in thourht-tight compartments 
in our minds, ind thit on the whole the manifestations of 
(,od’s working in His creation have been felt to be irrelevant 
to the spiritual life ? 

The other consequence his been the widespread belief 

that Christiimty 1s based upon factual foundations which 
have gradually becn undermined by modern historical 
cnuasm Thus Pdwvn Bevin* writes of those who stood 
up for the verbal infulhbilty of the Bible Ihey had a 
truc sense when thev felt that the shghtest admission of the 
posubility of crror in any statement of Scripture meant the 
idmission of a principle that might corrode the whole basis 
upon which the old) Protestinusm stood The 
cvent has proved that the defenders of verbal infillability 
were gustificd in their fears For now that the belief in the 
infilhbiity of Scripture has been given up by the great miss 
of Protestant Christuiumity the old Protestantism 1s ray idly 
withering away like a flower severed from its root Fdwyn 
Pevan sccs only one remedy for the loss of faith cused by the 
Gestrucuon of the iuthoritarranism of the Bible - 1 return 
eto the older authorituiinism of the Church tor a‘ Pro- 
testantisum which has lost the old anchorage behef in the 
infialhbihty of Scripture cain save itself from the drift to 
Unitariinism only by returning in some wiv to belief in the 
value of Christian tradition ’ 

It as ¢asv now to sec the consequences of all this The 
vulf between the two worlds remiuns unbridged Modern 
scientific culture, the science of the outer world and of the 
inner world expressed in terms of the outer, proclaiming 
that there 1s no non-material reality, has dned up for those 
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who accept it the springs of religious futh and deprived 
hitherto accepted values of then emotional force Religious 
people, on the other hand, while muntuning the reality of 
the inner world, have become increasingly detached from 
current thought and action ind hive been puzzled by the 
app irent incffectaveness of relimon in the wid r sphere of 
socicty ‘ In & world which wanted, above dl the sere nufic 
mind in the service of the mercitul heart the merciful he art 
bec ime scntumentil and the scientific mind indifferent’ * 
How can the gulf be bridged >? Scarence ind) wuthonty are 
not the only alternatives there as oa third ot relynon of 
experioence But this as only part of the answer Et as not 
enough to say that mysticism possesses its own tuthority an | 
within its own sphere is unassulible bv scaence Both of these 
statements are truce but they are truc only of a ccrtam kind 
of mystical expemence omysucil fecliny or intuition which 
owes hitthe to thought | But even this kind of mysticism, tt 
any rite within the Christhin Church has blossomed from 
the soil of creeds, which are thought forms We need to 
recognize that there are many people whose approach to the 
Holy 1s less direct and who need ot rock of thought upon 
which their minds can get a purchase in order to tft them 
towirds God = Thnas difference between mental types in 
religion is well illustrated by those diverse Contempor tries, 
George Fox and Blaise Pascul, who show the strength and the 
weakness of the intustive and the thinker respectively Ot 
the two modes of approich to re tlity intumuion is the more 
fundamental In the last resort intuition cin do without 
thought, but thought cinnot do without intuition But 
itis of no use to ash the thinker to leap the gulf and share 
the experience of the intuitive = The bridge between them 
must be so constructed that the thinker cin piss over it in 
thought to a richer religious experience, ind the intuitive, 
moving in the opposite direction, can bring his more direct 
knowledge to the inspiration of thought and acuon In the 
words of Karl Mannheim ¢ “ Presentness in the sphere of moral, 
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religious and cultural experience means continual return to 
central experiences which transfuse their spirit mto new 
situations Thus it means continual rebirth, a continual 
revaluition and reimterpretation of the same_ substance 
This reinterpretation 1s, on the one hand, more than an 
intellectual tisk, because it appeals to genuine experiences 
to our Capacity for intuition and creative imagination On 
the other hand, mghtly understood, 1t mobilizes the deepest 
resources of the intellect because re-orientation in such 1 
complex world 1s ours cin only be achieved with the help 
of philosophical sociological and other knowledge ”’ 


VII 
THE INNER LIGHT IN THLE MODFRN WORLD 


All Truth 1 a shadow except the last except the utmost yet every Truth ws true 
nits Arid = I 1s substance in its oun place, though it be but a shadow wm another 
place (for at ss but a shadow from an intenser substance) and the shadow 1s a true 
sthadou as the substance tsa true substance SAAC) PRNING 108 


In some respects Quikerism has stood apart from the rest 
of Protestantism and TL believe that its distinctive features 
have a special value for the world to-day, for Quakerism 1s, 
tO some extent actuuly much more potentially, a bridge 
between religion ind that spit derived from the Ren ussance 
which has given birth to modern screntfic culture We owe 
our distinctive ideas primarily to George Fox, and his con- 
cepaoon of the hght within is stall so mch in umplications that 
no caxcuse is needed for going back to 11 Indeed I believe 
that when we hive neglected o: straved from this idea our 
Quakerism has becn impoverished and our witness rendered 
less cffectrve =o George Fow this inner hght was an experi- 
ence so immediate ind vivid that he did not feel it necessary 
to give a precise theological description of it, even if such an 
iccount of reihty had not been alien to his mind Rachel 
Hidlev Aing* writes‘ Fox unequivocally made 
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the light within the ultmmate authority for the individual 
and for the church He said the heht wis wholly divine 
and he defined the hght primarily as thit which shows a 
main evil, meaning that the lght invaniibly shows that such 
things as not keeping the Ten Commiandmirts ind not 
loving God and one’s nughbour ue wrong He further 
defined it as that which will bring onc into am expert 
enual unity with God and through umty with God to unity 
with fcllow-Christians if they turn to it and avoid the oval 
which it shows them = Thus he defined the light within in 
such a way that it wis adequate iw the wuthornty for 1 
vroup ” 

Foxs choice of the svmbol ‘Slight 12 huvhly surnific ant 
The stress is on vision perception knowledsye = As Rachel 
Hidiev King points out, Fox s cmphosis on tight: ind coolness 
contrists with Catholic love-mnystiaism in whieh much more 
emphisis is lid on tecline ind which enitbles the devotee 
to experience ao omysucil relitionship with God without 
trenching upon the doctuinal sphere Por Poss khnewledgye 
of God cannot be detached from) ethics He as the living 
God ind He 15 to be worshipped And hat which gives 
vou to be sensible of him ound to hnow him, as that which 
convinceth you in your Hearts of Sino und Carte hteousness * 
The hight within for Pox as divine io oniture 0 do origin 
‘Ine divine as light 1s sometimes sud to be Christ) but at 
is often sud to be from Christ, and at is occ sion illy «ud to 
be from God’ (Riche) Hadley Kaine, All who in the 
Tight dwell, which comes from Christ come to receive the 
Fternal Life’ + Although Fox adentified the beht wath 
Christ and Christ with the historical Jesus, Christ to him 
mcant the presence in the heart of the Christ of the first 
chapter of John’s gospel, the Rock of Ages who wis I fore 
Ages”, and “ the Rock, Christ Jesus by whom the world 
was made”? + These are the same as the Light which 


was before the world was ”’ * 
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Two further points about Fox’s teaching need to be men- 
tioned The light within 1s ever present To quote Rachel 
Hadley King again ‘“‘ According to Fox the hght with its 
ethical connotation 1s always present, it never has to be waited 
for I ox never siys wait for the hght, because all men 
have the hyght constintly avulable He siys to wait im the 
hight to receive the pcwer, or to wait m the light to receive 
the Son of God” ~~ Secondly, the ght 1s the bond of umty 
between individu usin the group“ Friends, meet together , 

ind know one another in that which 1s eternal 
wn the Tight which was before the World was There 
fore in the Tight wut ind walk, that ve may have Fellowship 
one with another’ * 

In the list chapter I suggested thit the modern mind, 
finding atsclf divided between an inner and 1n outer world 
which at could not relate hid ended by making the inncr 
world subordin ite to the outer miternul world |= The Quaker 
doctrine of the inner light mountuns that the inner world 
of spiritual reality as as objective as the outer world ind that 
through our inner capanienees we gun knowledge of the 
ultimate reality outside ourselves fT 

Once we hive established the validity of the imward 
experience it becomes itself the test of other things including 
Scuptural authority George Fox}? wrote — “ They could 
not know the mcinming of Moses, the prophets , and John s 
words, nor sce thar path and travels, much less sec through 
them ind to the end of them into the Kingdom. unless they 
hid the spint and heht of Jesus nor could thev hnow the 
words of Christ ind of his apostles without his spirit.’ Thus 
itis the inner experience which alumin ites the Scriptures and 
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t Icas clearly a task for philosophy to explain the relationship of the 
two worlds but the criticism that spiritual experience is purely subjective 
and corresponds to nothing outside ourselves comes strangely from the 
modern scientific philosophy which as we have seen has managed to 
acquire a considerable knowledge of the outside world in spite of having 
to maintain that the colours sounds and touches by which this knowledge 
as obtained are purely subjective 
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enables us to treat them not 1s ends but 1s means, media, 
to “see through them and to the end of them into the 
Kingdom ” = This inward expenence iluminites our ders 
of God, man and the world For George Tox the lizht 
within identifies the transcendent with the immanent God 
The lhght within is the “ Light which wis before he World 
was ’’, and “ the Living God, that made the Heaven ind the 
larth is he thit gives vou Tafe, and Breath and 
Strength, and all things thit ts Good ind would hive vou to 
feel after him with thit which checks vou for Sin ind FP vil’ 

It 1s cisy to see how this idet mi form iv bridge between 
the mystical knowledge of God ind the scientific hnowledyre 
at his continuing work of creation | Niebuhr® rightly says 

The ‘hidden seed’? and the Sinner lvht is in imminent 
Christ which corresponds to the imminent logos of the main 
stroim of Renaissance thought ’ 

Here surelv is the religious devclopment of Bruno s idea 
of * an ever-living, evor actine over self CAectuiting God, 
in idea which we find impheit or exaphatan the Old Tests 
ment, especially in the Psalms ind the Book of Job explicit 
in Paul’s account of the whole creation groiuning und 
travailing m= pin together until this hour, ind perhaps 
impheit in the words of Jesus, My Father worketh hitherto 
ind I work ” 

Fox s stress upon the cthical character of the inner hight 
strikes home to every min, for its in uppe th to something 
universal, “‘the Light in every min (which comes from 
Christ) though they hate it ’+ = [his idea, toc alurmin ites 
und is in turn illuminited by the backyround of evolution try 
thought, for, as Huxley says, the only remaumning growing- 
point of evolution 1s man 1n his social relanonships, and, 
is we have seen, the evolution of social man implics an 
evolving ethical system I have carher quoted Streeter’s 
words on this A D_ Luindsay$ says ‘If creation and 
activity are the fundamental truth of reality, then the teaching 
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of the Hebrew prophets that God 1s a god of righteousness 
finds an intellectual framework, and the conception of good 
ness wil itself alter © Moral action will not be the copying or 
imitation of a changeless pattern—as in a world where 
changeless patterns ire more real than living changing 
persons Morality will be itself creative and growing and 
developing ’ No commandments engraved on stone can 
guide cvolving humanity, but only a light within man 
himesce If 
And the light within 15 the formul ition of 1 new dei about 
min Fo uth ain this light in cverv min me ans thit we never 
cin despiur of any man, nor can we treat inv min as though 
he did not possess it, however htthe he may seem to heed it 
Phisas the basis of the Qu ther atutude to tolerance ind here 
youn Quikerism ind the spat of the Renassince have 
much in common  Whitehcaid* writes The creation of 
the world, sud Plito 1s the victory of persuasion over force 
Ihe worth of men consists in thar lability to persuasion 
They can persuade and can be persuaded by the disclosure 
of alternatives the better and the worse | Civile ation 1s 
the mamtenance of social order by its own inherent persu asiv 
ness as cmbodsving the nobler uternatwe The recourse to 
force however unavoidable, 1s 2 disclosure of the future of 
avihzaition, eather in the general society or moa remnant of 
individuals’ [his is in intellectual presentation of toler 
ince ind perhips Whitthead, lke most philosophers 
exiggeries mans susceptibility to reason Quakerism 
»praises the whole argument to 1a higher pline 9 Phe inne 
hyht ys not idenucal with reason, nor is the worth of men 
to be measured only by thar amenalilty to persuasion 
Nevertheless the same spirit that as the hfe of intellectual 
tolcrance 1s the spirit which answers that of God in every 
min, and Whitehe id* cin also sav “ ‘The apostles of modern 
tok rance—in so fir as it exists—are Erasmus, the Quakers 
and John Locke  Thev should be commemorated 1n every 
laboratory, in every church and in every court of law’ — It 
1s a profound intuzuon which links Plato’s ide: of creauon as 
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the victory of persuasion over force, with tolerince ind the 
Quaker defence of it, for the Divine creative impulse‘ the 
Light that was before the World was’, cin express itselt in 
human social life only through the light withine very min, ind 
all intolerance threatens to deny this light in someone cise 
Our witness to this truth was never more needed th nto day 
when Fascism and Communism wdike subsist upon violence 
ind justify their denial of all rights to thar opponents by 
claiming to be the sole possessors of the truth 

There are two other subjects — the nature of man andmans 
attitude to the world—upon which it seems to me that 
Quikerism may act 1s 3 bridge between two systems. of 
thought, each of which is it present suffering from ats asol tion 
from the other Many religious people to day are prepared 
to return to some form of the doctrine of ormaimabsim  Phuman 
nature 1n itself 1s held to be inherently oval and mans depen 
dence upon God 1s so construcd ts to mean that the ¢fforts of 
man’s mind and will are worthless abke for the redemption of 
himself and of socicty All he cain do is to depend upon the 
grace of God At the other extreme humanists declares 
that min is of necessity self sufhaacnt since there is no powers 
outside himself which he cin call to his ud = nothine but 
hus own intelligence and purp& ue waultble to bin 
These conflicting ideas are the modern embodiment ob the 
old controversy about futh and works, chough the current 
hum inst doctrine of justific avon by works Jooks to tsaly non 
in this life alonc 

The Quaker messige is captble of eflecumy tv synthesis 
between the partial truths which each of these schools of 
thought «mph asizes to the exclusion of the other Quakerism 
takes a middie course and finds « plice tor both fuath and 
works No dependence can be grettar than that of the 
creature upon the Creator, but for Quakerism the Gre ator 
is no distant transcendent Deity whose grace comes trom 
afar and needs to be awuted The light within 18 grue 
continually present and av ulible tor all That of God in 
every man” is a part of human nature which forbids us to 
describe 1t as inherently evil «= But dll the problems we have 
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been considering have shown that the inner light gives us no 
ready-made solutions for our difficulties It 1s the task of 
our minds and wills, equally God’s creation, to bring all 
available knowledge of man and the world within the scope 
of our dlumination that 1t may show us the right course 

We sometimes ask for spiritual powcr as though we expected 
God to give us a blank chcque, and we are surprised when we 
receive none on these terms But in the spiritual hfe we 

receive power only as we irc able to use it 

A similir antinomy caists between the same schools of 
thought about man’s ittitudc to the world and the meaning 
of the historical process “For humamsm this hfe 1s all, 
ind iat as sometimes sud that those who believe this are more 
hikcly to improve conditions mm this world than those who are 
concerned with thar fate in another On the other hand 
many religious people seem to belaave that spiritual values 
uc an some way to be detached from the things of ume which 
irc relatively unimportant This view was recently capressed 
by someone who sud ‘ It 1s a great pity that the leaders of 
the Church do not concentrate upon making good men for 
t bad world rather than upon miking 1 good world for bad 
men” And it 1s somctumes suggested that Friends’ concern 
for better social conditions 1s in dinger of impoverishing our 
spiritual life But the reverse ought to be true “ There 
cin be no question, I think ’’, says Rufus Jones,* “‘ that our 
humanitinin work through the Service Committee has 
profoundly affected the :tutude of the world, and particularly 

eof the other churches, towards us, but what 1s much more 
important 1s the fact that it has heaaghtened our own spiritual 
power, increased our corporate unity, and made us much 
more conscious of our divine mission in the world ” 

For Quakersm life 1s 1 sacrament This world means 
nothing except 1s the embodimc nt of the spintual, but this gives 
ita tremendous significance We dwell at the intersection of 
time and eternity and we ire called to realize in time values 
which are eternal Have not truth, beauty and goodness, 
even as we experience them in this world, a quality of 
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timelessness ? And 1s not the highest of all values here to be 
found in person relitionships 2? So we end as we bean 
with Paul’s thought) To know one another in that which 
is eternal”? ws to be members of che body et Chist united 
to one inother and to Him ain hat bond which si HE outlast 
prophecies, tongues and km aledge “for new  uUndett 
faith hope love,—these three ind the yreatest of these a 
love ’ 
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